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PO N reading many years ago the 
works of Hamer I formed tomy 
1 idea of poetry, which I afterwards 
found to diſagree in- ſeveral particulars, 
with what had deen delivered by the moſt 
eminent critics. As in converſation with | 
my friends occaſions offered from tine 
to time to give my opinion on this ſub-= 
ject, I was often ſollicited to publiſh my — 
thoughts: but employments of a quite 
different nature always prevented me 
from ever thinking of writing upon a 
point ſo liable to diſputes. It was the 
poem on Leonidas, that put me upon 
recollecting my former conceptions on 
this head, which I have here ſent abroad 
with a diſpoſition ready to receive in- 
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SECTI ON i. Of the fable of epic ond 5 
dramatic poems. p. 26 
Uron what rinciples the true excellence of t the 
able is to be eflimated. ' | ibid. 
fable toconjift of one compleat ation, p. 2) 
What is to be underſtood by the beginning, and 
wuobat by the end an acts. p. 28 
Dis illuftrated from the Thad, G "and. 
the Mneid. * 
Of the order naryation in ay epic 
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Vile 's opinion ena. g pid 5 
What lays a poem under the . 7 bin . : 
florical, 
When the natural order ought to be 23 5 
and when not, © p. 37 
o the compaſs of time to be taken up in ina dramatic 
=,» repreſentation, or epic narration. | ibid. 
Wh a whole life, or a long war an w _ 
. for an epic p. 39 
Theſe obſervations applied. 70 the poem on Leomidas, 
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The character of Alpheus and Dieneces. pi. 59 
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iin and Gregk languages,” OO Pe 127 
f our long narrative verſe. p. 130 

an and French narrative . 
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Or taſte in general, and 
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baten, that ſome 5 75 direct of. : 3 

applauſe by general fame; nor is it Tefs. „ 

that there e others, who are induced 4. 

quieſce in ill. grounded objections from an Exceſs of = bw 

"TS caution againſt ſuch Influence, or from; "implicit .. "3 
ſubmiſſion to the authority of ſome' one, for whoſe . 
learning or judgment they may have contrated too * 
great a veneration, There therefore Ae to ins e 

| Prejudice of: any kind theproportion Sfmt. „770003 
| the late poem on the celebrated action . of 2 
| at the ſtraits Z 
with one berg and with truth," „ 
etic performance, than to | RE 
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by our /opinion on works © 


| handled. But the epic being the moſt eminent and 


_ extenſive of all poetry, a perfect judgment is not 
| to be formed on all the parts of this without a good 


art alſo. For this realon I Hall join 
| try with the epic in my c 0 
common to both; and in e to the language 
ol poetry, as far as the brevity, I haveherepreſcribed 


what is more peculiar to epic. poetry, I ſhall con- 
ſiſts that ſublime, in which this kind of wriding is 


.compare the writings of critics with one another, 
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ine principles, where- | 
this kind ought to be 
* —_— tonanys > alt whatever. 
For this pu I firſt iuquirt into thepri- 
y and moſt uſeful r poetry, and 
its great eee towards the 1 vement of 
human nature: I ſhall then treat of the he ſubje& 
matter, and the manner whetein it ougtit to be 


tend to examine into the 


of knowledge in 8 other branches of the 
dram latic poe- 


what is 


myſelf, will permit, Tſhall conſider the ſpecific cha- 
racteriſtic of the diction app to each of 
the principal ſpecies. I ſhall be ſomewhat large 
on the meaſures of verſe, this ſubject, as it re- 
lates to our language, having been almoſt entirely 

neglected. In the laſt place, after ſome notice of 


clude with a ſhort examination, wherein truly con- 


expected to excel all others. 
In the proſecution of my deſign I ſhall not only 


but alſo with the moſt eminent-poets, eſpecially 
Homer, the original of all criticiſm upon epic poe- 
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try, and e 
univerſal ſuffrage of 


: for 


-to 


in judgment in his art® ; and though Quintilian | 
certainly wiſhes, — ity in his 
0 countryman Virgi 
4 Links pk df] ſecond rank, 
tin 0 2 
bo lack im nearer the firſt, than any other poet 
to him}: the giving him preference dn account 
of avoiding n 
date, the effect of narrowneſs of mind, of a genius 
confined within the circle of ſuch trifles, and un- 


the — excellencies. 
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2 ene ande matic: poetry. Yo 3 5 
A 8 poetry has at al limes been employed 1 | 


the exploits of great and worthy men; upon 


this was formed the ſcheme. of that ſpecies called 
the epic, wherein is framed on the names of paſt 
heroes, and ſome action, in which they had been en- 
 gaged, a fabulous narration embeliſhed with thoſe 
numerous and extended circumſtances, which. left . 
it impoſſible to be conſidered, as in any meaſure in- 
' tended for a true hiftory of ſuch a fact; being in- 


deed a moral compoſition to repreſent the good and 


ill effects of different characters and paſſions.. Af. 
terwards, in thoſe muſical and poetic entertain 


ments, which in Greece were exhibited at public 


feſtivals, they introduced in purſuance of. this ex- 


ample a direct imitation of feigned actions, either 


of a public or private nature. And the firſt of 


theſe were moſt uſually, like the epic narrations, 


rounded on ſome hiſtorical relation ; but in the 


latter the whole foundation of the action was ge- 


nerally feigned. This latter, called comedy, was 
originally confined to ſubjects of ridicule and hu- 


mour in. imitation of a narrative poem of Homer 
in the fame kind *, but at length was employed in 
genteeler repreſentations of private life. And tho 
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the earlieſt compoſitions of the other kind, called | 4 
eragedy, were formed on ſome paſt engen? 
great and known, perſonages; yet — axe. 
examplay itextended itſelf to other eros 3 * * 

pane actions war hiitious. 


In affigning the primary. 8 1 a 5 
dramatic poetry to be the repreſentation of the d 5 5 | 
| ferent characters of men, and the effects of tha 1 
| ſeveral paſſions ; I ſhall poſſibly. be thought not ? 
have paid a due regard to the decrees of Ariſtatle, - 2. 
| who expreſly ſays of tragedy, (intending the fame 55 BE 
to be underſtood: of epic poetry alſo t) that of all 
the parts, of which it conſiſts, the fable is the moſt | 
important [;'t that tragedy is not an imitation. of < 
men, but of actions, of life, of good, and of bad for- 
tune 13 that the action is not framed: for the ſet ing 
forth 6 =o but that characters are aſſumed © 4 
; 64 * "Ms B 3 h * TY FE vs for 8 9 1 
2 ” 00 y id nel iv Te 7 1455 = Te 
„5 4% F 7 vp ic vd. r- 
: moinglbre, iy ewige Is «0s oloy i 18 4 Ar- 
„. OHν, s 38 &v T Th 7% reigllam, need m i- 
_ Mz verein“. P. ©. 9. 
: ＋ zee Teps p ol he onda, as 12 payane, 
Wh oi: Kai e! ben. Ibid. e. 5. 
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d. e. W & labor rd * eordeor Twy 1 
: . ) Ibid. 
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8 OBSERVATIONS. =p 
for the fake of the con . His reaſbns ure, thit - 
character being a quality cannot be the End of tra- 

_ Wedy, for the end muſt be an action; and the end 

Fin every thing of chief importance : That tra- 

may be deſtitute of charaQer, though it can- 

not be without action I: nay, he would perſunde us, 
hat the fable is more difficult to execute with ſuc- 

— than the repreſentation of characters, becauſe 

he firſt poets have been y more deficient 

in this, than in the other 1. Upon which founda- 
tion he is very large in diſcufling, what kind of 

fable is to be preſetved, . — the ſimple,” i 

the implex, and by what circumſtances the latter 

ould be involved, conſidering all theſe points in- 


dependently of the 9 of the Dn En 
Laged | in as action, 
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: | War 
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We "Dwlocrs T& — Th goiter] 2 
| Jup' d , 101 ovurepiaauC dο, * Tug * 
Sets. Ibid. + Vieoriue I * is comment on this p — 
underſtands by it, that men do not act in life to ſhew 
their characters; but join ſome character to their ac- 
tions. Though the word wor, imitate, muſt 
refer to the poet, and thus elverro, and other in- 
terpreters render the place. 
7d TAO eats Ts ic, 3 mums. £340 N 
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ER 0 A 
1 8 eee 
- oracle in criticiſm to advance the contrary may 
appear very ſurprizing. to thoſe, who are ſtill en: 
| Laved by the pedantry of ſubmitting implicitly 
ancient authority, under which all literature 


kjoncn. foe many ages lay oppreſſed. But from 


the world, 196 1096 PA BORE 55 
of arts and knowledge, is at | 2 „ 
ſure freed. Since therefore 8 been 
pleaſed to give us reaſons for this his deciſion, we 
may be allowed to examine into the validity of them, 
When he aſſerts the preheminence of the fable 
from its being the —— tragedy, he has certainly 
not diſtinguiſhed between the end purſued by the 
actors in the poem, which is the accompliſhment b 
of the affair, whereto they are parties, and the pri- 
mary intention of the gout, whoſe end in writing 
| may, notwithſtanding this argument, be to exhibit 
by means of the action the characters and n - 
conduRt of the perſonages, he employs in it. 
When Ariſtotle argues from the neceſſity ofa 
fable to the very being of 7s that the wiſeſt 
and beſt expreſſed moral ſentiments ſet down with- 
out reference to ſome action will not be a poem of 
| that ſpecies, but that the order] repreſentation of 
an action, though. deficient in ſentiment and cha- 
: — — fill deſerve that name ® z 1 — 5 
14% ns ee 97 hows FIR AbFuiss 
1 . c — . mien, - r e 
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proof, that the plan of the fable is of the greateſt 
importance towards the excellence of * tragedy, 
or that it demands the principal attention of the 
; compoſer :* for though pot 
muſt neceſſarily be built upon fore JAG: 1 the 
excellence of every ſuch poem may notwithſtand- 
ing conſiſt in the juſt repreſentation of ſuch ſenti- 
ments and paſſions, as the action will naturally en. 
cite in the perſonages engaged — wt 
reſpective characters. = 
The example, he mentions from che aden et 
ters, is no proof of the ſuperiour difficulty in forming 
the fable, becauſe their deficiency therein might a- 
riſe from neglect. And that this was the real caſe 
is evident; ſince later poets, whom we know to be 
equally deſirous of. ſucceeding in fable and charac- 
ter, have excelled earlier writers in the firſt, whom 
they have not been able to equal in the ſecond. 
Of which perhaps no fuller example can be given, 
than from our'countryman Shakeſpear, who with 
the greateſt imperfections and even abſurdities in 
te plans of his fable, has executed his characters in 
2 manner ſcarce to be rivalled. _ Sa 
Moreover, though this great critic afferts, FO 
it is by the circumſtances of the fable, by ſurprizing 
turnsof fortune, andunex 55 d diſcoveries, that our 
minds: are chiefly touch vet, 1 think, 11 muſt 
7 2 
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ebe one of e . . 
Was not ignorant of what Ariſtotle had writ, places 
the fable in a much more ſubordinate degree, when 


it tranſiently thus; that what is commonly 8 
the plot, whether intricate or explicit, is nothing 
indeed but ſuch ceconomy or diſpoſitior . 
| able, as may kind beſt wich verſiiude and de 
corum. 2 


ba Done Ariſtotle hinaſel, 8 diſtin» 


puts the merit of the poet upon his expreſſing cha- 
| rater; That poetry is — and even 
of a more ſerious and im nature than hiſto- 
ry; becauſe, while hiſtory confines: itſelf, to what 

| is done or ſuffered by — perſons, poetry 
ſhews, what ſpeeches and actions do probably, or 
of neceſſity agree to the characters of men . Ho- 
mer had d chisſo much in ie, tht from one Hure 
2 Y occurrence 


emo 26d Path wine irogias 
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in the preface to his Sampſon Agoniftes he — bi, 


Eran Ar the office of the hiſtorian and poet, == 


. the ſiege, 


the ſecret. 
the philoſophers . And however a well-contrived 


much more laſting pleaſure ; here we ſhall always 


EY | OBSERVATIONS. We 

1 occurrence only at the ſiege of Troy he bas takes 
occaſion to paint 

perſons concerned both in che conduct of 


the characters of all the 


and in the defence of the city. To re- 
late the events, which have paſſed in the world, is 
the ſubje& of hiſtory ; to feign ſtrange and mar- 
vellous atchievements with no farther deſign than 
to engage à reader's attention on the fingle prin» 
ciple of curioſity, ſhould be confined to romance 
and novel; the poet ought to make it his chief en+ 
deavour to open the human mind, and bring forth 
ſprings of action, the various paſſions and 
ſentiments of men, upon which depends their good 
or ill conduct in every condition of life, It is for 
this end, Horace ſends the poet to the writings of 


fable may for once by its novelty amuſe us agree» 
2 the manners, and cha» 
raters of men are diſplayed, we muſt receive a 


find freſh entertainment, be furniſhed-with new 
reſlections every time we read, and our minds be 
impapvetmpee and mere in proportions; n 
delighted. 
nee a — — 
* a. _— fo 2 ef 11 principinn et et fon. Ds 
arte Poet. v. 
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of the land dignity of Gus. _ 
matie poetry. 


N r : 
trine in relation to the fable or plot, not becauſe 
it was any way neceſſary towards my primary deln : 
of examining the poem on Leonidas (for I do not 
| perceive the plan of that poem at all toclaſh with 
this critic's precepts,) but becauſe I apprehend, the 
preheminence, he gives to the fable, is derogatory 
from the real dignity of theſe kinds of poetry; which 
certainly merit that high eſteem, they have always 
obtained, from. their Eg us W 
neee by: 


= Tun forming a right Ha hier upon the tem- . 
per and behaviour of thoſe, with whom we have 
intercourſe, is the principal branch, of what is 
called — of the world, and is a very eſſen- 
tial part of prudence. This ſkill is acquired by men 
of buſineſs from long experience. But theſe kinds 
of writings, by ſhewing the natural effects of dif- 
Ws ferent tempers and paſſions under feigned actions, 
W contribute greatly to the ſame purpoſe, In this 
view they, may very juſtly be compared with the 
experimental part of —— philoſophy. For as in 
that ſcience artificial experiments are contrived, 
wherein the powers of nature may diſcover them 
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 dinary courſe of things; ſo in ſuch. 
and characters, as the poet frames, the mar yn 
ceſſes of the ſoul may be laid open, and thereby the 
paſſions be ſhewn with more diſtinctneſs, than they 
are ſeen in hiſtory, or in the common affairs of 
life, where the ſentiments and emotions of paſſion, 
Which paſs within the thine of mien uphiroach od. 
currence, can be diſcerned only in ion to 
the ability of the obſerver for making juſt dedue- 
tions from the external aypearances, that come 
under his cognizance. By this means that eminent 
tyrant, Alexander of Pheræa *, who had paſſed his 
life in an uninterrupted ſeries of the greateſt cruel- 
ties without remorſe, was melted- into tears at a 
tragic repreſentation, where the effects of the ca- 
lamity on the mind of the ſufferer were "AF 
= forth before his imagination. 
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the temper. By the firſt we acquire the knowledge 
of things, and diſtinguiſfr one from another; by 
the latter we are ſenſible' of ſome kind of plea- 
ſure or diſlike" Ag . e FOR that 
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ty, or diſpoſition of the mind is ſtrengthened and 


| confirmed by frequent exerciſe; for which theſe 
| poetic performances not only furniſh occaſions, but 
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preſents itlelf before us. From hence we are not 


only : ſtruck -with the perception of beuity nd 1% 
deformity from ſenſible objects, but alſo from the : 

ſubjects of our thoughts and reflection. Thus, of 
Li actions, in which we have no perſonal 

concern, ſome command our eſteem and ad- 
miration, others ereate diſguſt and abhorren eee. 
Herein the beſt of the ancient moraliſts phced i 
the foundation of goodneſs and virtue. 'Thisf facul- 4 


— 


when ſuch emotions of ſoul are excited by theſe 


writings or repreſentations, they are uſually in- 


dulged, and permitted to operate at full libe 
without controul from more private or ſelfiſh paſ- 


ſions, by which generous ſentiments in affairs, 
where we are intereſted parties, are often too foom © 
ſtifled. This effect of theſe compoſitions is ſo ge- 1 
neral and certain, that the philoſophers appeal to it 


for proof, that ſuch a principle of virtue is commomm 
to all men, and indubitably implanted in our na- 
ture *, But under this cultivation will theſe ſeeds 
of virtuous inclinations 9 e ap and 
de brought to maturity. | 
Moreover, for the completion of virtue not on 
a diſpoſition to goodneſs is required, but alſo the 
knowledge of what is praiſe-worthy. And herein þ 
Fheſe TI will _— aſſiſt; for while ſu erf 
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| Writings of the moſt eminent philoſophers “. 5. 


of the fable only 4, which Ariſtotle plainly makes a 
of character ; and he ſuppoſes this moral inftruftion 
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fcigned example of good and evil. cmi! in men 
are the ſubjects of our conſideration, we ſhall infen- 
{bly learn to form juſt and impartial opinions of 
human actions and paſſions. This has made Horace 
fay, that virtue and prudence are taught by Homer 
more fully, and to greater advantage, than in the 


Boss d is ſo much miſled: by the preference, Arif: 
totle gives the fable, that he confines his enquiry 
into the nature of epic poetry to the conſideration 


part of theſe poems diſtin from the repreſentation 


to be ſo included in the action, as to preſume, that 
both Homer and Virgil propoſed by their poemspure- 
ly to inculcate ſome general moral ſentiment, which 
they had firſt conceived in their thoughts ; and that 
their poems were plan'd out with the ſingle _ 
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uid 3 RY turpe, _ utile, tia von, 
22 ac melius C bryfippe et are! 4 os 
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+ Ariftote dit, que la fable eft ce g E a de rs 
dans le poeme, et welle en oft comme lame (Ap Ns xa 
oiovnluyy 6 u) Nous dewons donc chercher la natur: 
de Pepopte dans la nature de la fable Traite du Poems 

epique, I. 1. ch. 6. 
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logy to thoſe ſhort oecurrences feigned by Eſop 
ztween brutes ſuitable to the general qualities, we 
rdinarily aſcribe to them . He goes ſo far as to 
ippoſe theſe latter fables capable of being extended 
to t length, like the fables of the epic poets. 


c of ſheep, while the dogs, who ſhould 
, fall out with one another, might, like the 
e expanded by a repreſentation of the cauſe of 


— attending it, by beautiful deſcrip- 


| 


carnage in different aſſaults, by the genealogy 


1 him, who gave name to the celeſtial ſign +. 


| — the ſame deſign may be accom- 
iſhed, as Homer has executed in his Iliad; not 
erceiving, that the elegance of the Eſopic fables 
onſiſts in their brevity, and a ready application to 
heir intended moral. Such 1 tale, as 
this 
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{exiting ms Gin teflon, which im 
way of example might illuſtrate, and fix in the | 
onceived maxim; the 
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for inſtance, that the fable, where a wolf is re- 
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e quarrel between the dogs, with all the other 


s of the paſtures, where the ſheep fed; and of a 
cighbouring wood harbouring the wolf, 282 | 
wolf a train of young ones, and by deſcribing 


the heroes of the ſtory, the wolf to boaſt his 
gr gas, 25. and a chief among the dogs 


— and other like fallies of imagination this 
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|, 

m in any other light, than as deſigned for b ue, tl 

And las a trial by ridiculeof the epic poem, - it aul | 

_ reſemble, or at leaſt as u mere entertainment of If 

WE. mirth.” To read ſuch a piece with the fame fe. in 

riouſneſs, as an epic poem, is ſo wholly por of 

had” T'think, nothing could more effectuall ly-de- re 
monſtrate the wide difference between theſe two 

kinds of fable tian this very illuſtration, | he, has th 

made uſe of to ſhew their near 'reſemblance. tic 

But to confider this notion'in the moſt favourable 155 

view, as we have no means of ien the ex leſ 

intention of Homer or Virgil, but from their works) no 

the only reaſon to imagine, they formed their poem no 

on ſome one moral maxim, muſt be, that no other ſto 

of equal importance is to be found in them. But ful 

Monſ. le Clerc * has very well obſerved, that the ger 

evils, with which an alliance may be attended from the 

diſcord, and from any of the parties breaking mes- IS 1 

ſures with their chief, are not more fully 1 acc 

. ſented by the calamities following the diſſenſion be- ſibl 

tween Agamemnon and Achilles; than the miſs ſtru 


chiefs that may accrue from the ſtricteſt union, 
when grounded on too implicit a ſubmiſſion to ; 
fingle authority, is exemplified. in the ruin, which een 


| Comes upon the Trojans and their allies. by their e 


compliance with the raſh reſolves of HeQpr, 
add the neglect of the advice given by Polydama 
upon the reconciliation 3 the 92 chiefs, 
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Nay, that we may equally learn from this poem, 
that too great power may be deſtructive to a mo- 


narch, as well as to the people whom he governs. 
If Priam and his family could have been controuled 
in their reſolution to retain Helen, neither the city 
of Troy, nor himſelf had fallen a ſacrifice to the juſt 
reſentment of Greece. _ Lg 
The fame author has canvaſſed i in \ like- manner 
the particular morals, Boſſu £1 al as the founda- 
tion of the Odyſley and Æneid. I 

But though we cannot fix upon one ſingle moral 
leſſon, as the ſole intention of thoſe poems, it ought - 
not from thence to be concluded, their authors had 
no deſign at all farther than to compoſe an amuſing 
ſtory. If we conſider the immenſe variety of uſe- 
ful obſervations, which may be drawn from a dili- | 
gent examination of every. part of the conduct of 
the ſeveral perſons repreſented in the Iliad only, it 
is not to be conceived, how the writer by mere 
accident, and without any expreſs defign could poſ- 
ſibly lay together fo copious a fund for the moſt in- 
ſtructive moral reflections. The diſtinction, which 
ought here tobe made, is between allowing in theſe 
poems no other intention than to exemplify ſome 
general maxim relating to men's conduct, and the 
more extenſive deſign of exhibiting ſome finiſhed”. 
picture of life, wherein may be expoſed to view 
not only the natural - conſequences of human ac- 
ions, but the tempers and the paſſions of men, with 
the internal motives both to good actions, and to 
hoſe deviations from the general principles of vir- 

1 | tue, 
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tue, which we daily ſee and lament in the world. 
In ſuppoſing Homer to have compoſed his Miad 
with a regard to the ſtate of his country in his own 
time, and his Odyſley to give an important article of 
advice to princes, we afcribe to the poets a high point 
of ambition in taking upon them to be inſtruftors 
in form to kings and ſtates; yet upon a more per- 
fect inſpection into the nature of theſe writings we 
ſhall find this ſcheme to come very ſhort of their real 
merit and dignity. For this makes them ſubſer- 
vient only to particular purpoſes; ; whereas theſe 
poems, when they juſtly and fully repreſent the 
characters of men, are ſuited to inſtru both pub. 
lic and private perſons in all countreys, and in all 
ages. But it is by the reprefentation of characters, 
that this is effected. For the actions of men are 
fo various, that the fable of a poem, which ſhall beat 
an analogy to a tranſaction, which has paſt at one 
time, may not ſoon meet again with its parallel; 
but the natural tempers and diſpoſitions of the hu- 
man mind are always the ſame, and by the beha- 
viour of men in one action in conſequence of thei: 
reſpective characters their eonduẽt may be judgel 
of in other actions alſo, though of a different kind 
The uſe therefore of this ſpecies of poetry being ſi 
univerſal, though occaſions may offer, wherein the 
poet ſhall be directed in the choice of his ſubjed 
by ſome preſent circumſtance of his country, yel 
it is not neceſſary that he ſhould always have in 
view any ſuch particular point of inſtruction, be. 
fore be chuſes a fable. But any occurrence - hl 
orys 5 
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ſtory, ſaited to furniſh a number of þ PO wor- 


for a poet to write; and the greater variety there 
is of ſuch e and the more worthy any of 
them ſhall be of the attention of the public, Fa 
greater will be the excellence of his work. 
When one perſon is more diſtinguiſhed than the 
reſt in the action of any poem, or ſome general de- 
ſign is purſued throughout, what relates to that 
perſon or deſign will be moſt conſpicuous in the 
work. Virgil's poem turns almoſt wholly upon the 
perſon of Eneas; the Odyſſey ſtands - chiefly re- 
lated to Ulyſſes and his family; in the poem on Le- 
onidas both the principal character, and the reſt of 
the Grecian chiefs are diſtinguiſhed by great love 
to their country, and eminent valour in its defence. 
'The Iliad contains fo full an account, of what paſſed 
amongſt the T rojans both in their city, and in the 
field, as well as of the tranſactions in the Grecian 
camp, that it is not eaſy to determine, what part 
of the action the writer chief y intended to em- 
beliſh. 
But ſhould we even uppen, that the poet's firſt 
otive to compoſe that work was, what Boſſu con- 
ends for, to recommend union among the ſeveral 
ates of his country ; yet certainly this by no means 
ncludes the whole extent of his undertaking. He 
as not only built his poem on a difference between 
vo princes; but has drawn diſtinctly the charac- 
ers of each, and ſhewn, how the haughtineſs of 
ne, and the 33 temper of the other in- 
" Ca - ... flamed 


thy to be expatiated upon, is a ſufficient inducement _ 
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flamed a debate in council into a quarrel almoſt 
irreconcileable. Now as the like diſagreement 
might have aroſe between perſons of other 7 
ters, all the attention, he has given to mark out 
the particular turn of mind in each of the contend- 
ing parties at the time of the diſpute, and in theit 
v hole behaviour afterwards, is no way neceſſary 


towards ſhewing the bad effects of diſcord. N ay 
more, he has equally imployed in his poem 4 great Wl 
variety of actors, who contribute nothing to the 
quarrel, whoſe characters are wrought up and fi- 
niſhed with as much care, as theirs, between whom - 
the contention aroſe, By this finiſhed repreſenta - / 
tion of life and manners the poetry of Homer, with- WW | 
out being conſidered as ſubſervient to any particu- \ 
lar purpoſe, has been the admitation of "All ages, J 
and ftands at the head of a kind of writing perhaps : 
the moſt inſtructive, and therefore of the greateſt | | 
importance to mankind, of any production of hu- ff 
man wit, = - 
Bur here a charge 3 by F Plato againſt th = y 
poets muſt be conſidered, who accuſes them o : t] 
chuſing ſubjects more ſuited to entertain than in · 
ſtruct “: in particular, that the tragic repreſenta- t! 
tions of perſons grieving under adverſe fortune ten a 
to corrupt our minds; for that by indulging th ta 
_ Impreſſions, ſuch repreſentations make upon ug ri 
we are in danger of weakening our own temper a 
and rendring our ſelves leſs able to ſupport the en 2 
acciden hi 
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e of life. But this is 3 undes 
of mind with hardneſs of heart. Compaſſion for 
the calamities, to which human nature by the vi- 
ciſſitude of fortune is continually expoſed, ariſes 
from a temper of mind by no means inconſiſtent 
with fortitude; it being conſtantly ſeen, that thoſe, 
who have the ſtrongeſt compaſſion for the diſtreſles 
of others, have ſupported their own with great 
magnanimity ; and none are leſs apt to be moved 
at others ills, than ſuch, as are the moſt ſubject to 
repine and fink under their own diſappointments. 


Ariſtotle has much more juſtly obſerved, that this 


kind of poetry is conducive to refine the paſſions, 
it excites in us. Certainly ſuch repreſentations 
will give us occaſion to diſtinguiſh the true ob- 


* of each paſſion. 


Ir mul indeed be confelled, that Wewer uſe- : 
ful cheſe kinds of poetry built on the actions and 


| paſſions of men may be towards directing us in the. 
conduct of life, and forming the mind to virtue; 


yet they are capable of being N from this 
their high office. , 
The genuine deſign of comedy is to repreſent . 


the true ſource of private enjoyment from family 


affections, and the judicious choice of our acquain- 
tance and friends; to ſhew the inconveniences a- 


riſing from imprudent conduct, and the irregular 


ſallies of paſſion, together. with the ridicule due to 


- capriciouſneſs of temper, and other particularities of 
humouriſts: n on the other hand is | 


0 * ww. | 
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flamed à debate in council into a 0 a oft 
_ irreconcileable. Now as the like eee 
might have aroſe. between perſons of other charac- 
| ters, all the atteption, he Has given to mark out 
the particular turn of mind in each of the contend- 
ing parties at the time of the diſpute, and in their 
whole behaviour afterwards, is no way neceſſa 
towards ſhewing tlie bad fe of diſcord. Nay 
more, he has equally imployed in his poem a great 
variety of actors, who conf rjibute nothing to the 
| quarrel, whoſe characters 4 wrought up and fi- 
|  Niſhed with as much care, as theirs, between whom 
the contention aroſe, By this finiſhed r 
tion of life and manners he poetry of Homer, with 
out being conſidered as ſubſervient to any partięu- 
lar purpoſe, has been tlie admiration of "Alt ages, 
and ftands at the head of a kind of writing perhaps 
the moſt inſtructive, and therefore of the greateſt 
importance to mankind, of any 5 of we 
man wit. 
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| Bur here a PANE 8 by Plato» _— th 
poets muſt be conſidered, who AUO them of 
chuſing ſubjects more ſuited to entertain than in. 
ſtruct “: in particular, that the tragic repreſent· t 
tions of perſons grieving under adverſe fortune tend A 


i to corrupt our minds; for that by indulging tir K 
Ll impreſſions, ſuch repreſentations make upon us r 
i we are in danger of weakening our own temper 
| bi and rendring our Ow leſs oy to ſupport the eng 
bi! | — | h 
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e of life. But this is confounding firmneſs 


of mind with hardneſs of heart. Compaſſion for . 

the calamities, to which human nature by the via 

W ciſitude of fortune is continually expoſed, ariſes . 24 
| from a temper of mind by no means inconſiſtent 


with fortitude; it being conſtantly ſeen, that thoſe, 


who have the ſtrongeſt 3 for the diſtreſſes 4 0 
of others, have ſupported their own with gtenjt 


imity; and none are leſs apt to be moved 


at others ills, than ſuch, as are the moſt ſubject to 


repine and ſink under their own diſappointments. 


Ariſtotle has much more juſtly obſeryed, that this 


kind of poetry is conducive to refine the paſſions, 
it excites in us. Certainly ſuch repreſentations 


| will give us occaſion to diſtinguiſh” 8 Re 


jects of | each paſſion. 
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IT — 2 be Stehe, chat however a 

| ful theſe kinds of poetry built on the actions and * 
paffions of men may be towards directing us in the. 
conduct of life, and forming the mind to virtue; 
yet they are capable of perverted from this 


their high office. 
The genuine deſign « of comedy i is to repreſent 
the true ſource of private enjoyment from family 


affections, and the judicious choice of our acquain- 


tance and friends; to ſhew the inconveniences a- 
riſing ſrom imprudent conduct, and the irregular 
ſallies of paſſion, together with the ridicule due to 
capriciouſneſsof temper, and other particularities of 
humouriſts: tragedy on the other hand is adapted 


. 


„ 


to Ms the mind to com | ap» 
prehenſions of the een of human felicit 5 
to ſet forth the excellence of fortitude, public be- 
. nevolence, and the other great virtues, and to in- 
ſpire a deteſtation of the contrary \ vices. But each 
of theſe may be perverted to ſerve evil purpoſes. _ 


Comedy i is thus abuſed, when it is employed 1 L 


give favourable repreſentations of vicious purſuits 
after pleaſure, or treats with the levity of ridicule 
great immoralities ; this is 7 
zrobation of ſome vices, to look on others 
without deteſtation ; to perſuade the corrupt, that 
they may purchaſe at the riſk of a few jeſts only, 


| the gratification of their inordinate deſires, * 


they might poſſibly think too dearly bought at the 
expence of the rol indignation and * rence 
of mankind. _ | 
The effects of tragic repreſentations are equally 
miſchievous, when inſtead- of the calamities, to 
which mankind is ſubject from the uncertain con- 
dition of human affairs, they preſent before us no 


other diſtreſſes, than what ariſe from the impetu- 


olity of ſelfiſh deſires. Though ſuch weakneſſes 
are not unnatura] to particular ages and conſtitu- 
tions, and within proper bounds are juſt objects of 
compaſſion ; yet conſtant repreſentations of this 
_ kind can only ſerve to continue that infirm. tem- 
per beyond thoſe tender years, wherein only it is 
pardonable, and prevent that ſteadineſs of mind, 
which ought to take place in a more advanced age, 
and that moderation taw ards perſonal e 
oe wy 
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which: is Rs to the j juſt performance of the. 
neceſſary duties of life. Accordingly we have fee 
that effeminate nation, to whom we chiefly owe _ 
this corrupt taſte, long to have received the juſt re. | 
ward of their infamous endeavours to extirpate all 
manlineſs from the human breaſt by becoming the 
prey of every invader, and paſling from hand to 
hand with as little reſiſtance as the cattle, which „ 


| graze on their lands. 
Epic poetry may alſo be no Jeſs mikigplies; 
| Though I ſhall by no means ſubſcribe to the fancy 


of thoſe, who attribute to Virgil the impious 


| deſign of aſſiſting the eſtabliſhment of univerſal ſla- 


very, andof flattering the founder by drawing ſuen 
a character in his Eneas, as the poet imagined, the 


tyrant would be pleaſed with having applied to 


himſelf, and might delude his countrymen into . 


| baſe acquieſcence under their new bondage. 
| Whereas tragic and epic poetry relate chiefly to 


men in high ſtation, and comedy or fimilar nar- 
rations regard the buſy part of common life, as it 
is found in cities and large ſocieties; ſo the true 
office of paſtoral is to ak the cares and the a- 
But inſtead - 
of this a ſpurious kind has ſprung up , wherein, 


muſements of the ruſtic condition . 


however the .thoughts may be confined to cattle 
and 1 or other rural objects, we are plainly 


— 


ka 


ruſlica et phy mens rk. em reformidat. Qeinet. Inſtitut. 
Orator. I. 10. c. 
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F preſented with petſons of ſuperiour ca 
| in maſquerade, and abandoning themſelves t9/a 
languid indolence inconſiſtent with the ſtate, they Bo 
pretend to imitate, and exceedingly. immoral in Y 
perſons; of high condition, of whom it is . 
that their exemption from labour, the lot of other 
men, be repaid with ſome attention to the general 
welfare of that public, by whoſe indulgencethey / 
enjoy their ample fortunes, and honourable titles, 
a In thort, theſe pieces, and their kindred-novels 
. exhibit as falſe a picture of hyman affairs, as the 
knight-errantry and enchantments of romances 3 
but are ſo much the leſs innocent follies, as it is 
eaſier for men to give themſelves up to languor of 
mind, or the unbounded ſway of perſonal deſires 
than to propoſe to ſhare in the glory of the? img. 
=_ | nary heroes of thoſe legends. - 
== Mäoſt certainly all poetry is capable of the like 
' abuſe. Songs and the other leſſer ſpecies of verſe | 
may be employed in inſtigating the paſſions towards 
unlawful pleaſures. And ſatyre, whoſe office it is 
to caſt the juſt contempt upon follies, and to draw: 
the ſword of a ſeverer indignation againſt more ſe⸗ 
rious enormities, loſes its end, when it is turned 
into general invective; for then under the diſguiſe 
of cenſure it in reality unites its forces with the 
moſt abandoned, whofe conſtant endeavours are to 
repreſent the generality of mien as corrupt as them- 
ſelves, who very well know, that to treat man- 
kind, as univerſally vicious, is to throw the great- 
eſt diſcouragement in the way of virtue by ren- 
com 
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and to „ to the . 4 | 
of vice, ſince the ſocial nature of man will ever 8 
make it certain, that in the worſt of crimes AE 
 Defendet numerus, junteque umbone phalanges, 
However, though poetry may be rendred ſubſer-= 
vient to vice, yet certinlyPlato i is too ſevere in con · 
demning all repreſentation: thong amen 
racters, that are not in every particular 
| imitation *: for it is the - bulinek 3 5 
philoſopher to ſpecify expreſly, what is laudable, and 
what not; the only offence in poetry is to give falſe 
or partial views of human actions and: paſſions, 
and to abound with indulgent repreſentations of 
| faſhionable or captivating vices: But it is a full 
reply to all objections againſt the art drawn from 
any abuſe of it, that they equally affect every kind 
| of writing whatever, wherein the intereſts of man- 
kind are in any meaſure concerned. Even 
| thoſe proſe authors, who enter themſelves in the liſt 
of moraliſts, are to be found the moſt pernicious 
of all writers; ſuch as b y advancing erroneous prin- 
ciples, and eee human nature make a 
direct attack upon the underſtandings of men, and 
without ſhame y labour to engage in favour 
of vice that faculty, Which is given us s for the ſu- 
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| ſeveral paſſions; we have a certain criterion where» 
| by to judge of the plan or fable of ſuch poems, 
 Ariftotle for want of this principle was unable to 
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ot the fable of epic and dne geg 


JF vow ies, that the true merit. H 
and dramatic poetry conſiſts in exhibiting the 
characters of men, and the genuine effects of the 


give any reaſon at all for ſome df his precepts, and 


was obliged td take up with very inſufficient ones 


for others. But upon this foundation it is evi- 
dent, that the chief excellence in the plot of any 
dramatic or epic piece conſiſts in ſuch a diſpoſition 
of circumſtances, whereby each character and paſ- 
ſion may moſt fully, and moſt diſtinEtly be ſet forth, 
What uperiority of invention is neceſlary for this, 
above what. is required towards, contriving any 
chain of events, where within the limits of proba- 
bility the facts ſhall follow by means ſo unex- 


pected, as may excite upon the firſt reading or re- 


preſentation the moſt agreeable ſurprize, or other 
emotion of paſſion, will be very evident upon con- 
ſidering with the leaſt attention the conduct of the 
Iliad, how wonderfully the multiplicity of incidents 
in that poem are adapted to illuſtrate the charac- 
ters of the ſeyeral agents, how thoſe characters are 
brought out, as it were, in turn, and diſtin& parts 
of the poem expreſly appropriated to exhibit even 
_— na in each, * that e 
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the laſt nes 2 d een to the niſh- 
ing of à principal character. "Had the Iliad ended 
with the death of Hector, as the neid does with 
the victory over Turnus, we ſhould have loſt one 
ingredient in the character of Achilles, a frankneſs 
and generoſity no way inconſiſtent with the im- 
petuoſity of his temper, though ſcarce poſſible to 
appear, while he was under the power of his reſent- 
ment: we could not have known his reconcilement 
with Agamemnon to have been ſincere without 
the compliment, he pays to the dignity of his high 
ſtation in the book of games; nor have been ap- 
prized, what humanity he was capable of towards 
an enemy in diſtreſs, but by the interview with 
Priam in the laſt book, _ 


A jupie r6pt wn able is fo ne- 
eſſary towards ſetting forth the characters aſter the 
moſt effeual manger, that it conſtitutes a very 
great, though not the principal part of the poet's _ 
erit. And we ſhall now proceed to conſider, 
hat conduct herein will beſt anſwer this intention. 


In the firſt place, the fable ought to contain ſuch 

a continued ſeries of events dependent on each other, 
ps may compoſe one well united courſe of action; 

for as the tempers and characters of men are made 
manifeſt in action; ſo to ſupport and carry on the 
paſſions of the agents to their full height, the whole 
f the tranſaction, wherein they are engaged, ſhould 

de continued without intermiſſion. 3 for whenever f 
| the 
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the action ceaſes, the thoughts and . 066 


caſioned by it muſt neceſſarily be interrupted. & 
Again, this ſeries of — ſhould be exhi bited 1 
from the beginning, that the ſubject may be the ng 
better underſtood, and ſhould be 3: to the me 
end, that the paſſions of the agents may. be carried ene 
through their whole periol. cou 
Tpzis is all, which can be underſtood from Ariflg tot 
tle's precept,. that the fable ſhould conſiſt of one beg 
intire action“. But to determine diſtinctiy what ter] 
may properly be called the beginning, and what bet 
the end of any action, we muſt conſider, that wit 
all the affairs of a man's life are in ſome ſort WW its 
connected with one another; yet as he is not em- has 
ployed at all times with the ſame degree of affiduify, wh 
ſo there continually come in his way freſh 6ccur- rup 
rencies, that determine him to ſome particular pur. Th 
Jait, and excite a new ſet of thoughts and paſſions ſub 
during the continuance of which. the man con- deſ 
ſiders himſelf as ingaged in a diſtinct action begin- mu 
ning from the incident, which firſt ingaged him in or 
ſuch purſuit, and ending as ſoon as that particula he 
affair ceaſes to engroſs his thoughts. What is here the 
nid of one man, relates equally to any numbers or the 
- bodies of men. Moreover a ſeries of events, which aft 
in this view will compoſe one intire action, maj the 
be a part only of ſome ot obj 
Among the occurrencies bf the world the ſieg ma 
of 1 the united force of Greece under the age 
©, ConduG the 
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conduct of 1 may be confilited as one 


action, Homer has repreſented this ſiege as car- 
ried on for a great while rather by blockade, than | 


in any other form, till the difſenſion between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, weakening the Greeks, and 
encouraging the Trojans to come forth, and en- 
counter them in the open field, gave a new turn 
to the war, and brought on a ſeriesof events, which | 
beginning with that quarrel continued without in- 
termiſſion, till a reconciliation was accompliſhed ' 
between the Grecian chiefs, the Trojans repulſed 
within their walls, and the war reduced again to 
its former ſtate. On this incident only the poet 
has formed his Iliad, the unity in the action of 
which poem conſiſts in its [containing an uninter- 
rupted ſeries of events dependent on one another. 
The poet's propoſing the anger of Achilles, as his 
ſubject, is not what gives the required unity to his 
deſign. For ſince anger is a paſſion, the action 
muſt be the exerting his anger againſt ſome perſon 
or other. And the poem begins with the anger, 
he conceives againſt Agamemnon upon theaccount 
there at large related. But this anger ceaſes with 
their reconciliation,” which is made immediately 
after the death of Patroclus. . It is true, Achilles is 
then again in wrath, but againſt a quite different 
object: And this change of the object of his anger 
makes a total alteration in his conduct. His anger 
againſt Agamemnon cauſes him to retire from 
the war, but his rage againſt Hector brings him 
out TaguinK the common enemy with the greateſt 
et LES: ee 
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Thus the action of the Iliad is not ſingle 
in regard to the perſon, of Achilles; hut from the 
whole 4 of the, incidents 2 ſo . 
bring on one another, n rl 

| The action is alſo 1 or 4 BP O9AE the whok 
| ſubje&, - beginning with the firſt ground of the 
between Agamemnon and Achilles, and 
| continuing on to a ceſſation of arms between the 
Greeks and the people of Troy, which reſtore 
each party to their former ſiguation,. and. finally 
cloſes the whole courſe of the Action, to which the 
diſſenſion between the Grecian chiefs gave riſe. 
The action of the Odyſſey is ſingle and entire 
with regard to Ulyſſes in perſon, The action of 
this poem is commonly underſtood to comprehend 
the whole ſeries of the wanderings, which. Ulyiles 
underwent after his departure from. Troy : for 
though the poem opens with the diſengaging that 
hero from the 8 Calypſo, by whom he had 
been full ſeven years detained ; yet the ſtory is fo 
- contrived, as gives Ulyſſes himſelf an opportunity of 
relating with ſome diſtinctneſs the former part of 
his adventures. Hence the Greek proverb .urigy 
einen Runenas *, But as his return home 
was obſtructed for ſo long a time by Calypſo, who 
had no deſign of parting with him, and without 
whoſe permiſſion he could not go; and ſince her 
conſent at * was not in conſe- 
quent 
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by the command of Jupiter at the inſtigation of 

Minerva ; we may without any impropriety fuppoſs 

with Minturnus and Caſtelvetro * a diſtinct action 
to begin from this event. For though the whole 
ſeries of adventures befalling Ulyſſes after his ſet- 
ting out from Troy till his arrival and ſettlement in 
his dominions may be conſidered, as included under 1 
one action; yet the partof thoſe adventuresſucceed= 

ing the event, wherewith the poet begins hisnarra- | 
tion, compoſes alone as compleat an action, as that BM 
incident in the fiege of Troy, which concerned =—_ 
the diſſenſion between Agrees and Achilles. | 1 


MinTURNUS s and Caſtelvetro F r 
the beginning of the fable ought always to be 
counted from the commencement of the narration. 
But the action of the Eneid cannot, perhaps, > 
conſidered, as intire, without comprehending 
it all the adventures of Eneas from his — I 
| out of Troy by the ſacking of that city to his ſettle= ( 158 
ment in Latium; for in the poem he is firſt found 1 

upon the ſea ſoon aſter his departure from a port of 
Sicily, where he had only ann in . of 
his voyage. ? 
From this conduct of Virgil I e 
that _—_ the whole ue is to be 1 IG [ 
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* * Minturn, a potta, U. a 2. p. 131. Gad, ae. 
Poetic. part. principal. 3. particell. 4. 
+ Inthe places above Cited, 
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ſecde of that hw mage en hy vt Siſappoings 


of the arms of Achilles which riſes to ſuch a de. 


privation of reaſon, that he ſallies forth.in the night, 


deſtroys a flock of ſheep, which in that ſit of dif- 
traction he miſtakes for the Greeks, by whom he 


thought himſelf injured, and gt laſt puts an end to 


his own life from exceſs of ſhame, as ſoqn as he re. 


cavers his underſtanding, and perceives his error, 
Now ſince the repreſentation of a madman making 


| havock among a parcel of ſheep muſt have upon 
| the- ſtage. an offenſive: appearance; the poet finds | 
means of conveying the knowledge of this begin 


ning of the action by narration only, and bring 
Ajax in ſight not till the morning, When his dif. 
order of mind ſtill continuing, he comes out of 
his tent from inſulting over two rams, wham 


2 miſtakes for Agamemnon and Ulyſſe. 


But though we admit, that Virgil enters upon 


1 Arne. abruptly in the midſt of the action; 
yet ſince Homer, in his Iliad at leaſt, has taken 
the contrary method, it is a very haſty prece 
which ſome have advanced, that ſuch an abrupt 
introduction of the ſtory is indiſpenſably required, 
and that the order of time in the action repreſented 
| ought never to be obſerved 1 in a mew narration 


of 1 
| Horace: 


td favour this maxim. But when ks 5 15 
Ordinit hat virtus erit, et Venus (aut ego far) 
Ut jam numc dicat, Jam nunc debentia 4 
Plrraque 45 ifferat, et frau i in tempus amittat, 


Axt. poet. v. 42. 


theſe words meal Gilly, that iti is beſt ſometimes to 


follow the obvious or 4 of the ſubject, aid ſomes || | 


times not; And When he remarks of Homer, that 


Ni gans bellim Trojanum pep ab e | Th, 


Semper. ad eventum fe 99 „ et in medias. Teh wy 


Nan ſecys ac notas; auditirem rapit, et, que 

Deſperat tractata niteſcerepoſſh; relinquit,ib.v.1 47. 
this is ſaying no more, than that Homer did not 
inbumber himſelf, with the whole war of Troy, 
but took only ſuchi a part of it, i as ke 9 
capable of erabelliſhment +. 

Hieronymus Vida, an ee poet, Ty one of 


the earlieſt among the modern critics, to ſupport | 
this rule mile Gnts the Iliad, -as deſigned to „ | 
exhibit the whole NO e 
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+ Minturnus conſiders both N "A 3 5 a 
nies, that they enjoin this inverted order of narration, 
concluding thus, Sz quando poema ſeripturus. es, tatam 


quandam aftionem eamgue unam atque eftam | 

rincipium, et medium, finemque ha — 2 — 

tibi propones. . Ut fabulz ille « eedem fint partes, gue 

unt adtionis, atque eodem ordine collecentur. Pre 

vero illud, ut vel a noviſſimis, vel a mediis fit ordiendum, 
omnino, verum exiflimes, _—_ Loc. * citat. 

p. 185 : 
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the leaſt account, how that war ended, any far 
ther than in general terms, that the cit would at, 
| laſt be taken; nor is there more reaſon for its * 
Ts prehending 
Aulide jurantes Danaos, vetaſque per æguor A 
Mille rates, raptuſque Helenes, et conjugis 1 8 
' Duegue novem Troja eſt annas perpeſſa preores . 
For none of theſe particulars, except the arma- 
ment, are ſhoke of otherwiſe, than very tranſiently 
and imperfectly, when ſome light alluſion to any 4 
them came neceſſarily in the 
Rapin F, and other precediny 8 8 re- 
proached all poems compoſed according to the order 
of time in the narration, as being hiſtories more 
than poems. But this is no principle, whereon to 
place the difference. For as the Iliad of Homer, if | 
not the Odyſſey alfo, is related in the exact order of 
time from the beginning to the end ; ſo the hiſtory | 
of Herodotus is more inverted,” than any poem bas 
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| ever been . What truly ſubjedts a poem, to this 
| cenſure, i is its exhibiting chiefly ſuch parts of the 
9 as OY * proper'y yy: ; that is, 
the 


0 


* Vide Poetic. R. 84 &c. 2 
4 Reflex. fur la poẽtique en particul. 4 
4 Caſtelvetro in the place above cited * * gh 
Pe letier, who advanced this opinion, Non piano cre· 
dere, che fia 1 tra Pordine di narrare 17 77 
mente, et Pordine di narrare poeticamente ; 1 fela 
poefia, come coſa repreſentante, come ò ſtato detto, riguards BY 
nell hiftoria, come in coſa repre entata, per qual ragion 


dee Mere di ifferente da lei nelÞ ordine? certo fo non fo n 
cio per niuna. 3 | 
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But e 
the kreten which: occur, are no part of 
ory tice: of. The ſtililoquy of Leoni- 
das, wine retired” from the Spartan council; the 
dae, h de ene . private conver- 
ſation, with w e 
would be abſurd in an hiſtory. | 
The poem of Lucan: lis denial under the 
imputation of being too hiſtorical. But it deſerves 
this cenſure neither from the order of the narration, 
nor from Boſſu's reaſong tlut it is. not built upon a 
moral ; for it certain ſhews the evils of civil diſ- 
cord as much, as the Iliad itſelf. The only real 
ſupport of this charge is its containing ſew inſtances 
(though there are ſome) where the actors ſpeak, un- 
leſs in council, at the head of troops, or the like 
public occaſions; and the ſpeeches, inſtead of being 
accommodated to the particular; characters of 
the ſpeakers, are too muels taken from general 
topics, agreeably to what Quintilian ſays of him, 
that he reſembles more an orator than a poet f. 
Our epic poet, Milton, has: paid no regard 
to this rule; for he opens his poem with the 
firſt imperfect rudiments of the deſign formed 
by the infernal ſpirits againſt the By, creation, 
of which they had only heard: ſome- uncertain 
. ; and his narration 5 on in the 
"A —.— rect 
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Airect order of the action? till the attempt is pets 
fected. What the angel Raphael relates to Adam 
of the war in heaven, and the creation of the viſtble 
world, are two actions abſolutely: diſtin SON 
ed e e, #73 0 5 

It certainly muſt be left to the Aiferetion of as 
poet not only in regard to the beginning of the 
| ſtory, but alſo in the following conduct of it, what 
parts to ſet ditectly before the readers view by de- 
| ſcribing them in his own pexſon, and what ſhall be 
delivered from the mouths of any of the perſonages 
in the poem: for though Boſli * has juſtly obſerved 
In general, that ſuch relations at ſecond hand come 
under the ſame cenſure, as Horace paſſes, upon 
what is ſuppoſed to be tranſacted pps and 
is only recounted in dramatic poetry +; yet ſome 

particulars may moſt fitly be thus introduced, either 
from being leſs conſiderable in themſelves, or that 
the narrationof them may become ſome character, 
as well as for other reaſons. . 
In dramatic poetry as the parties of che fable can» 
not on many occaſions, but be ſeparately employed 
at the ſame time, one of theſe actions — can be 
ſhewn to the ſpectators, and the reſt, if convenient 
for them to know, muſt of neceſſity be thus re- 
lated. This gives room for the poet to ſhew great 
art in ſo Au h his plot, that * ſpectators may 
5 * 7 +0 * 
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T Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, | 
NQuam quæ ſunt oculis ſubjetia i et * 
Nelſbi tradit — | 


e POETRY. „ 2 
never be deprived of the fight of any ple 
of the action. : : | 
In reſpect to epic poetry, W has 6 
accountof the forementioned imperfection attending 
all ſecond-hand relations an abrupt entrance upon 
the ſtory in the midſt of nn R wg ee 

the aftion is very Jong. 


14 


Hznn therefore an in quiry offers 1, EY 
| ſpace; of time may properly © included between the 
opening of the poem, and the final concluſion, 
This in a dramatic piece is neceſſarily confined 
within the compaſs of a few hours. For as thoſe 
pieces are ſeldom above threę hours in repreſenting, 
and the ſpectators have the action in ſight during 
the whole time; this time ought not to be laid of 
greater duration, than what the imagination of 
the ſpectators can naturally figure out. Certainly 
an action thus continually in view without any in- 
termiſſion, except theſhort intervals taken between 
the acts of the play, cannot well be conceived 
to extend beyond a ſingle day. Some have ſup- 
poſed that dramatic action to be the moſt per- 
fect, which ſhould be comprehended within the 
real time of the repreſentation ® ; but the plot af 
ſucha one muſt be exceeding ſimple not to appear 
unnaturally contracted: and this is neceſlary a- 
bove all to be endeavou red, that the fable be a juſt 
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| | ſri wie, and ſuch'a ſerles of events, 28 0 „ 
be probable according to the genuine courſe of ad 
man affairs; ne all plots whatever are to 
de condemned, which involve ſuch a perplexi ity of 
circumſtances, as cannot with prohability be ima- 
oe to fall out in the time ſuppoſed by the fable ®, 
No certain limitation can be ſet to the time com- 
prehended within the narration of an epie poem: 
Virgil has taken in about the compaſs of a whole 
year ; but Homer 1 in each of his p. ms about fifty 
days only. In general the time « ught tobe of a 
5 moderate that Leg action _ be de- 
. ſcribed 


* © Me bent in "His —— dane the ancient 
and m learning, having ſtated the difference 
between comedy and tragedy to - conſiſt in this, that 
.comedy confines itſelf to what is probable, but tra- 
edy inter mixes the maryellous with the probable; 
Is ſo ridiculous as to accuſe the ancients of _ 
_ the ſtage imperfect by. not contriving a 
ſpecies of + Sn performances, which might be 
ounded purely upon the marvellous without any regard 
to i y, which defect is in his opinion happily 
ſupplied by the modern Opera. (Le vray: Jemblabl, 
et L merveilleux fant comme les deux pivots de cette 
La comedie roule toute fur le wvray-ſemblable, et 1 ad 
point le merweilleux, et la tragedie e milte de mer weil. 
Jeux et de vray-ſemblable; ne falloit-il pas, que comme 
1 a une poifie dramatigue, gui eft toute renfermte dans 
te vray-ſemblable, il y en euſt une autre, gui I oppo· 
Fition fuſt toute compaſte de merveilleux, comme le ſont ls 
opera, pendant que la tragedie, qui tient comme le milieu 
entre ces deux extremitex, ſeroit mElte de merweilleux et 
de vray-ſemblable? Paralelle des anciens et des mo: 
dernes, tome ſecond, p. 191.) 
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erde cn much in detail, as ia with all the 


circumſtances accompanying each incident; for 
by the means of ſuch circu ces the charaQers 


are moſt diſtinctly ſhewn forth, inſomuch that as | 


Virgil has employed in his poem a much greater 
length of time than Homer, fo he is leſs circum- 
ſtantial, and not a little inferiour i in relation to bo 
- rafter. -— 5 by 


Hence appears why an intire life, o or the whole of ; 


a long war is a very unfit ſubject for an epic poem; 


ſince thus circumſtantially related it muſt run out 
into an unmeaſurable length, and when once the 
characters are fully ſhewn, wilt become flat and 


tireſome. If the narration be contracted to a re- 


counting the general events only, the principal de- 

ſign of repreſenting men's characters, and the good 
and bad effects of their tempers muſt be imperfectly 
executed. This I think a better reaſon; why Ho- 
mer choſe not the whole Trojan war for the ſubject 
of the Iliad, than that, with which Ariſtotle Has 
put us off, that though he had reduced his narra- 
tion to a moderate length, it muſt bave been wp 
plext by the great variety of the ſubject matter *, 


THe action of the poem on Leonidas is. finghs 


both in relation to Leonidas himſelf, the principal 
character of the poem, and in regard to the whole 
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body of 8 on which the kipg of Perſia made, 


war; and includes in it but a moderate length of 
time, containing that part of the war, and that 


only, wherein by the direction of the general ooun- 


cil of the Grecian ſtates an attempt was made un- 
der the command of Leonidas to ſtog the enemy 
at the ſtraits of Thermopyle. Every incident in 
the whole poem ſtands related to this deſign. "The: 


action is likewiſe compleat ; for it begins at the 
very firſt motion made to oppoſę the entrance of 


: the Perſians, and terminates with the total fruſtra- 
tion of that undertaking by the defeat ang A of | 


the Greeks. - 


The plan of this poem reſembles the Iliad i in fim- ; 
plicity, proceeding on with an equal tenor with- 


out any ſudden or ſurprizing changes of fortune, 
It alſo fora: the ſame conduct in the narration, 


opening at the beginnjng of the action. Beſides 


the ſmall extent of the action, there is a farther 
reaſon for this diſpoſition in each of the poems. 
The incidents, with which they both commence, 


ſhew a diſtinguiſhed part of pripcipal characters; 


and therefore, that theſe might appear in their full 
. Rtrength, thoſe incidents were neceſfary to be related 


by the poet himſelf. The quarrgl between Aga- 
memnon and Achilles could not have been ſeen in 


ſo ſtrong a light, if recounted by any of the perſons 


in the poem, as when delivered by t the poet: for it 


muſt have been unnatural for a reporter to have 


mentioned more than the ſubje& matter, of what 
was faid by each; nay however circumſtantially 


T elated, | 
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related, the narration ought to have taken a tinc- 
ture from the character of the ſpeaker. In like 
manner it was impoſſible, that the behaviour of 24 


onidas in the Spartan council could appear in any 


degree with ſo much luſtre from the mouth of an 
inferiour character 12 now, when the poet has ſet 


the action dire] y fore the reader 8 own view. 


One thing more is neceſſyry to perfect the a 2 


either of an epic or dramatic piece; that the ſub, 
ject be of ſuch moment, as may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to intereſt ſtrongly the parties engaged; for 
otherwiſe the poet can neither ſhew their paſſions 
in any ſtrong point of light, nor gain the deſireꝗ 
attention from his audience, or his readers. In 
comedy, ef] pecially of the genteeler kind, the baſis 
of the fable is uſually ; a marriage; which is the moſt 


intereſting ſubje& in the joyous part of life. In 


tragedy and epic poetry, which are built upon the 
ſerious part of life, the plan of the fable can \ ſcarce 


be important enough without involving circum- | 
ſtances productive of great dangers and diſtreſs. 
Ariſtotle makes very particular inquiry, what in- 


cidents in the turns of fortune, or accidental re- 
cognitions between the parties will be moſt ſubſer- 
vient to the ſucceſs of any poem. But I think e- 
very thing of this ſort may be left to the invention 
and judgment of the poet in each particular work. 
Certainly, as unexpected and ſurprizing occur- 
rences of every kind do naturally operate in an 
extraordinary manner even on the minds of thoſe, 
who 
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who are only v witneſſes to the fact, as well a5 b 
thoſe, who are perſonally affected; no reaſon can 1 
de given, why the poet ſhould not take adv 
| of ſuch a plan to make his repreſentation phos | 
ing, provided he uſe due care to preſerve robabi- f 
lity: for in proportion as plots of this kind receive 
their turns from accidents, though poſlible, yet un- 
Þ-> - common and unlikely to come to paſs, they are 
Es leſs praife-worthy. But as a happy choice of cir 
EE cumſtances diſpoſed to move the paſſions has gained 2 
applauſe to performances beyond their merit on 
any other account ; fo the leſs affiſtance the poet 
Teceives from ſuch contrivances, his ſucceſs will be 
an argument of the greater ability, 1 in what is his 
chief excellence. 
Some have conceived it thounibent a on an epic 
poet for ęngaging more effectually the attention 
of his reader to make advantage of the fondneſs 
common in men toward their own particular na- 
tion, tribe, or ſect; and to celebrate ſome heroie 
__ - ation, in which his country has been accuſtomed 
to glory. Homer and Virgil are both ſuppoſed to 
have had this in view, But if by this is meant, 
that the poet ſhould accommodate himſelf to fatter 
ſome popular vanity, Homer has been very unfor- 
tunate in the plan of his Iliad ; for out of the whole 
Trojan war he has feleed the incident, which was 
the leaſt honourable for his countrymen, wherein 
it appeared, that ſo extenſive a combination of the 
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Grecian force became inferiour to their enemies 
by the withdrawing of one * ſtate. Nay the 
Y : 
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Hero, | 
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hero e, on whom he has em ployed a whole poem, 
was one of the leaſt potentates in Greece, and enyi» 


nent only by his perſonal virtues. , Whatever ad- 
ditional delight the Æneid might give the ſchool- 


boys of Rome from ſo childiſh a motive as its ſing · 
ing the exploits of an ancient hero, to whom they 


might claim ſome relation; yet nothing but the 


meaneſt ſuperſtition could make any man among 


the Romans, when that poem was writ, fancy him 


ſelf, or his country concerned in what might have 


been done or ſuffered by one ſo far 3 into 


fabulous antiquity. 


| If Homer deſigned to form his poem on a ſtory : 
generally known, it was neceſſary for him to taka 
his materials from ſome one or other of the Grecian 


ſtates, that people in his time having little acquain- 


tance with foreign affairs. And if any poet writes 


with a view towards the particular religion or policy b 
of his country, he muſt chuſe a ſubject relating to 


_ themſelves. But where the poet's deſign is of a 


more general na: are, there is no reaſon, why he 
oak confine himſelf to any au age ar place. 


Tus the author of Leonidas, for a poem | 


| founded on military proweſs and public ſpirit hag 
_ choſen the moſt ſhining example of thoſe two vir- 


tues united in one perſon and action, that the whole 
extent of hiſtory can furniſh. An action in itſelf 


ſo eminent, and of ſuch ſervice to the general in- 


tereſt of — that _ the 3 are * 
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their own particular ſtate in their ordinary con 
duct, to which the poet has alluſion in the general | 
approbation, with which the ſpeech of Leotichide 3 
is received; yet this action was univerfally cele. 
brated "tk the warmeſt encomiums ; and has 
through all ages obtained the admiration of the 
whole world. 


THis poem is built upon a more known hiftor 
cal fact than the poems either of Virgil or Homer, 
But Ariſtotle has determined the truth of a fad to 
be no objection againſt its being a juſt foundation 
for a poem. For though he diſtinguiſhes the office 
of the hiſtorian and poet by the hiſtorian's'being 
limited to the relation of real facts, but the poet 
confined only to the repreſentation of what Might 
happen, and that his ſtory contain a feries of on- 


| ſequences either probable or neceſſary *; yet any 


real fact, as it partakes of theſe conditions, may be a 
fit ſubject for a poet f. But to be more expreſs, 
our poet's invention ſufficiently appears in the con- 
ſtitution of his plan; for though the baſis of the 
ſtory is taken from hiſtory, yet the incidents are 
icigned, and very ſucceſsfully for illuſtratin the 
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number, whith are diſtinctly ariel vithin ts, „ 


compaſs of ſo ſhort a work. 


SE cri ON iv. 
Of ſentiment and character. 1 
HARACTER, and ſentiment whereas 


character depends, may be thus deſcribed. 
By ſentiment in the moſt extenſive acceptation 


may be underſtood ſuch thoughts and opinions, 


whether expreſſed by words or actions, as men 


would naturally have upon the incidents, that be- 


fall them. Theſe are two-fold, general and par- 


ticular. Says Caſtelvetro, when Dido forſaken by 


Eneas breaks out, nu/quam tute. fides, ſhe expreſſes 
z general ſentiment; but had the complaint been 
uttered againſt him only, the ſentiment would 


have been particular v. Again character is alſo 


either general or particular. By general characters 
or manners I mean the different = of mindowing 
to difference of country, of age, ſex, birth, and 
fortune. Character in particular denotes ſenti- 
ment and general manners diverſified according 
to the different temper and paſſions of each indi- 


vidual. This is the part of poetry, in which the 


divine invention is moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed. 
To this general manners and ſentiment are only 
the outline. Here the preeminence of Homer a- 


1 all other e yoo is the moſt conſpicuous. 
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Julius Scaliger in the third book of W 
patiates much upon the examples of general man 
ners and ſentiment exhibited by his idol View | 
But in this intimate knowledge of the human mind, 
and this diſcernment, how the general paſſions ope- 
rate in each particular temper, Homer ſtands un- 
eee Where this faculty is 5 —5 
poet aims at varying his e 
eee elf er a Wer TY 
167; es © 

" St. —— tells us, he once an eſſay at - 
| not- a 


mour propre, qui nous 7275 prey 2 not gua-· 
* — 4 5 es hog 2 c. TX Evremoni C 
les racters de Tragedies.) It is not, perhaps, e 
to determine, whether this excuſe, or e 9 
ſelf ſnew greater my in one, Who had ſo abſurd - 
a taſte in poetry, as to ſay of it in genexsl, that it requi- 
red a particular genius not very conſiſtent. with good 
ſenſe ; that it was ſometimes the language of the 
fometimes of lunatics, but rarely that of an intellig 
_ that it delighted in fictions and figures wm 
re 2% to the reality of things, which alone could give 
ſatisfaction to a ſound underſtanding. 1 43 
un genie particulier, qui ne hac pas trop avec it, | 
. -ſens. Tantit Ceft le langage des 2 51 rantir c H. 
7 de four, rarement celui q une bonus te homme n 
alt dans les fictions, dans les figures,” Pol, 
% 7 tale des choſes ; et Ceft cette realith qui get; 


faire un entendement bien ſain, Dela 


chal de Crequi.) Ocuv. Tom. iii, pag, i Gd 
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＋o form a due en of the bien merit wy 
this faculty, it is nececeſſary to underſtand, wherein 


poetic invention truely conſiſts. This diſtinguiſhed | 
ability, called i N to which all, who: have 


exce 2 in every art or ſcience, owe their ſame, 


may be thus in general defined: A power of calling 


into the mind and aſſembling what images and con- 
ceptions may be ſubſervient to the purpoſe, which 
ſhall be in view. For inſtance, that military com- 


mander ſhews the moſt copious invention, who 
upon every incident is able to aſſemble in his. 


thoughts the greateſt variety of different. forms of 


action, which his preſent ſituation admits of, where 
by he may be enabled to lelect the moſt advantage- N 


| ous; a mathematician. employed upo 
problem in that ſcience exerciſes his i 


recollecting ſuch elementary propoſitions, and; in 
nbi ſuch unde. from the udien 


Arn of 1 it 3 and a 8 invention conſiſts i in 


finding out ſuch topics, and ſuch arguments drawn. 
from each, as will contribute.to the end, he aims 


at. It is upon this idea, that the art of invention 


is made one of the heads among the precepts of 


rhetoric ; and conſiſts in enumerating the com- 


mon places, which are. to be revolved. over in the 


ſearch after arguments, or other means of perſua- 


ſion upon any ſubject. Thus this faculty of in- 


vention requires both a ſtore of knowledge in the 
* upon. which it is exerciſed, and a power of 


ö 


onto 1 
bringing forth that Knowledge,” as each — 0 fl 


_ 
This faculty „ differs herein' from memory, ths | 
memory 5 recalls into the mind the i images of | 
things in the ſame manner, as they were firſt per- 
ceived ; but this faculty divides fuch complex News | 
into thoſe, wheredf they art tompoſed; which it 
recompounds again after different faſhions; thereby | 
creating variety of new objects and conception 
All men in general poſſeſs mme ſhare of this power, 
which, when exerciſed upon ordinary occaſions, if | 
uſually called contrivance? Rut i in the degree de. 
noted by the name of invention it is a very uncom- iſ 
mon talent; even ſo much; that thoſe, who ate 
eminently diſtinguiſhed hereby in one particular W 
ſubject, ſhall not diſcover any extraordinary ſupe- W 
riority of that kind in others. Nay in Ra” ng 


ground to that common fiction ance the rele of 
aſſuming the character of being inſpired by fome W 
. divinity. However Plato can ſcarce be ſuppoſed. iſ 
to be ſerious, when he makes Socrates in dialogue 


with Ion the rhapſodiſt attribute the ſucceſs of one 


Tynnichus, a ſorry poet, to a real inſpiration ffom 
Apollo, becauſe after ſeveral worthleſs performan- I 
oes he had had the good fortune to compoſe an hymn 
to that god univerſally applauded *. Yet in the 
=pologys which Phito has _ into the mouthof 4 1 
In dialog. Ion. N 


\ - 
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| him ſpeak almoſt to the ſame purpoſe *. 
He is certainly in earneſt, when he would argue, 


uſeful knowledge in the ſubject +, A painter, ſays 
he, who can imitate a bridle with his pencil, may 
neither have the ſkill of the loriner to make one, 
nor the judgment of the horſeman to know the 
advantages, which accrue from the beſt form of it. 
But if ſuch painter-draws not his picture by an im- 


of which no invention is exerciſed'; it is impoſſible, 
he ſhould repreſent the moſt perfect faſhion of that 


proved form. Much leſs can it be imagined, that 
a poet unſxilled in the knowledpe of men ſhould be 


racters, and aſſign to each their proper parts. Strabo 
has not only ſpoke more honourably, but certainly 
much more juſtly of poets, when hs goes fo high 
in their praiſe, as to preſume, that an excellent pbet 
muſt neceſſarily be both a wiſe and good man. 
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that this power of invention is no proof of the moſt 


mediate view of tha original object, in performing 
inſtrument without truly knowing that moſt ap- 


able to make a natural deſcription of various cha- 
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can eſcape error in his opinions concerning men 
and their actions, unleſs he is furniſhed with exaQ 


obſervations upon them, and moreover endued With 


that juſt ballance of temper, which ſhall exempt 
| him from any bias that may pervert hs judgment, 


TO examine what ſhare our author may de- 


ſerve of this high encomium, let us take a on | 


view of his principal characters. 7 
ä is nge of a little i inflate 


with abſolute power. He is not only proud, im. 


patient of contradiction, and precipitate, the na- 
tural effects of the adoration and blind ſubmiſſion, 


which had always been paid him; but we ſee in 


him likewiſe many perſonal weakneſſes. He is poſ- 


ſeſſed of ſo mean a vanity, as to conclude his great | 


and extenſive dominion a proof of his being ſo ſin- 


gular a favourite of heaven, that no bounds couldbe 


ſet to his good fortune: he had perſuaded himſelf, 
that the Greeks muſt have the ſame abject vene- 


ration for him, as his own ſlaves; and will ſcarce 
believe, that his ambaſſadors had made a true re- 


port, who bring him-an anſwer contrary to what 
his fooliſh pride had imagined ; and it is with ex- 
treme difficulty, that his brothers diſſuade him from 


proceeding againſt | them upon that ſuppoſition : 


nay at laſt he gives orders for attacking theGreeks 


with the air of being ſtil} confident, they muſt ſub · 
mit to his will without reſiſtance, We ſoon "Gn | 
i 8 . 


lin 


gad this haughty and infolent monarch indued with 
a a temper ſo weak and fickle, - that upon a little ill 
ſucceſs all his vain preſumption and confidence a- 
bandon him, and he condeſcends td the propoling 
conditions, which, before, his pride could not have 
ſuffered him to think of without the utmoſt indig- | 
nation, 35 
Both the ſelfiſhneſs el to bo wonk a mind, 7 
and this abje& depreſſion of ſpirits upon the firſt 
perſonal misfortune. are e well TORE. in * 
lines. 
— Ts morn 1 rumour told 
The loſs of half his navy daſh'd on rocks 
By angry blaſts, or buried in the ſurge. 
Thus, when his bleeding ſiſter met his eyes, 
Already ſunk in ſadneſs, he had loſt 
His kingly pride, the parent of diſdain, 
And cold indifference for other's woes; 
Nor ev'n beſide his ſiſter's nobler corſe 
Her humble lover now his ſcorn awak'd. 
In tears the captive's mournful tale he heard, ; 
And then firſt knew compaſſion; but cer long 
| Thoſe traces yaniſh'd from the tyrant's breaſt, 
His former gloom redoubles, for himſelf 18 
His anxious boſom heaves, and now he 1 | 
Left he with all his numbers ſhould be caſt 
A prey to fortune, F 3. 


rater, but confined to the virtues, which can have 
place under arbitrary government. He is valiant, 
| + @ „„ fo 
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Ix his brother H eg we ſee a good cha- 
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ſo far unprejudiced, as to be duely ſenſible 4 we | 
perior virtue in his enemies; but had no reluctance 


to commit any kind of injuſtice towards them, 


when his brother had pitched upon them for a 6 


conqueſt. Otherwiſe he has great good- nature, 
and r This appears in 
his behaviour towards Demaratus, the Spartan ex- 


ile, and — OY for bis 


n Teribaſus. TY 


f 


| TzxIIASsUs poſſeſſes a ory wotthy mind im- 
proved by the ſtudy of philoſophy, but oppreſs'd by 


the violence of a ſoft paſſion; a weakneſs, which the 


luxury, and the indulgence for pleaſure in an Aﬀatic 
court muſt have greatly increaſed. But Teribaſus 
behaves not under this paſſion like the whining 
lovers of romance, who excite our contempt ; but 


in ſo manly and reaſonable a manner, that makes 
him an object of juſt compaſſion, and ſtill worthy | 
the eſteem of every one, that has any d for | 


human weakneſs. 
But unreveal'd and ſilent was his pain: 
Nor yet in ſolitary ſhades he roam'd, 5 
Nor ſhun'd reſort ; but o'er his ſorrows caſt 
A ſickly dawn of gladneſß, and in ſmiles 
 ConceaPd his anguiſh ; B. 5. v. 90 
though ſtill 1 
SE 3 ſecret flame 
| Rag; in his boſom, and i its peace conſum'd. 
Ibid. V. $4 
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| on POETRY. „ 
Accordingly in the reflections, he makes with de- 
ſign to ſupport his mind, and ſhake off his ill- fated 
5 paſſion, he is ſo rm the abſolute dominion of 
it, that the thoughts, which firſt occur, are ſach 
as ſerve to ſtagger ha reſolution inſtead of confirm- 
5 go 
Can I, O wiki. ſeek relief from thee, 


Who doſt approve my pathon? : v. 57. 
And after the utmoſt contention of mind he is 


| forced to conclude in abſolute perplexity 


— and fortune be my guides. v. 89. 


ARrIANA is fill a leſs exceptionable ſubject of 
pity, as we do not ſo much require in that ſex 
firmneſs of temper to reſiſt theſe ſoft impreſſions. 
Her deſpair and violent reſolution in conſequence 
of it are the effects of an exceſs of paſſion very na- 
tural to the ſerious and hn turn of her cha- 
racter. | | 


ITI. IS epiſode i is a ſhining ornament ig the poem, 
as ſuch a tender ſcene is a judicious relief to the ſe- 
verity, which is the general caſt of the work, and is 
founded upon a kind of diſtreſs, which Ariſtotle ex- 
preſly prefers, ſuch as ariſes from ſome error in a per- 
ſon of great and conſpicuous worth *. Too frequent 
a repreſentation of calamities abſolutely unavoidable 

4: ſerve 
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ſerve only to deject the ſpirits, and create adiſrelifh 
for life. But ſuch as are grounded upon pardonable 
errors, whether exceſs of any paſſion, or defect of 


judgment, inſtruc, * af excite commiſe- 
＋ ation. 


* 


However repreſentations of neceſſary alen 
are alſo improving, as they ſerve to caution againſt 
precipitate confidence. But ſuch examples are ſtill 


more uſeful, when they alſo contribute to excite : 


4 


our horrour at ſuch calamities, as a gopd man ought 
to fly from at the riſk of the greateſt perſonal dan; 
gers. Thus abſurd is that ſcheme of poetie juſtice, 


which has been raiſed upon the forecited words of 


Ariſtotle; as if the way to make men paſs through 
life with integrity was to impoſe upon their un- 
wary minds in youth, and miſrepreſent that world, 
whercin the only means to preſerve a ſteady and 

upright conduct, is to be apprized of the evils and 


follies, we muſt encounter, and to have a heart 
prepared to reſiſt both. 


Pol rpoxus, the a upon Ada is an 


example of an heroic ſpirit ſo oppreſled by the flower 
of his age being waſted in ſlavery, as to have loſt 
all taſte of life. In leſs elevated characters long 
continued calamity debaſes the mind, and confines 
its wiſhes to mean gratifications 3 but in the gene- 
rous breaſt of Polydorus it ends in unfurmoun- 
table grief. The only pleaſure, to which we find 
him lenſible, 1 is revenge. | 

Clo 


„„ 
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_ Cloſe by the hero Polydorus waits 
To guide deſtruction through the Aſian tents: | 
As the young eagle near his parent's ſide 
In wanton flight eſſays his vig' rous wings, 
E'er long with her to penetrate the clouds, 
| To dart impetuous on the fleecy train, 
And dye his beak with gore; by Sparta's king 
T be injur'd Polydorus thus prepares 
His arm for death, and feaſts his angry foul 


With promis d vengeance: his impatient thought - 


Ev'n now tranſport him furious to the ſeat 
Of his long ſorrows, not with ſhackled hands, 
But now once more a Spartan with his ſhield, 


And dreadful ſpear to lead his country's bands, 
And with them vengeance. B. 8. v. 346. 


In Demaratus, the exiled king of e we 


have another example of unmerited diſtreſs, but 
of a more delicate kind. He, cheriſhed in a lux- 


urious court with all the ordinary means of enjoy- 


ment in his power, pines away at the ſenſe of being 


out of a condition to act worthy of himſelf. In his 
interview with Polydorus he even ſuſpects and la- 


ments a diminution of his virtue. 
Say, that ev'n here, where all are kings or m 
Amid the riot of flagitious courts 
Not quite extinct the Spartan ſpirit glows 


Within his breaſt, though grief hath dim d its 


fires. _ : B. 6. v. 301. 
Before, in his converſation with Xerxes, though at 


firſt he endeavours to ſpeak of his countrymen with 


Ea TT as 


# 


the monarch, whoſe protection he was forced to 


His head he bows with anguiſh, and bede ws 
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drawing the — detect the military forks 1] 
Greece and of Aſia in terms ver ry difagreeable to 


accept; and i in the end breaks i into a flood of tears. 


— Aſide 
His head bend, and wine i in copious ſtreams, 
The ſad remembrance of his former ſtate, 
His dignity, his greatneſs, and the fight 
Of thoſe brave ranks, which thus unſhaken ſtood, 
And fpread amazement through the you in 
arms, 
Excite thoſe forrows, Oft with eager 7 
He views the godlike warriours, who beneath 
His ſtandard once victorious fought, who call'd 
Him once their king and leader. Then again 


His breaſt with tears; in agony bemoans 
His faded honours, his illuſtrious name 
Forgotten now, his majeſty defil d 
With exile and dependance. 80 obſcur'd 
By creeping ivy, and by ſordid moſs 
Some lordly palace, or ſtupendous fane, 
Magnificent in ruin ſtands; where time 
Wide-waſting from the nodding roof hath mow'd 
The column down, and cleft the pondrousdome. | 
B. 3. v. 657. 
We ought not to paſs « over another obſervation 
* this dialogue; the * diſtinctneſs " 
| W 


"© FEI 7 
which the argument is here explained. The poet 
has been able to give every proof its due place and 
force unreſtraines 1 the numbers of his verſe. 
or in fields of war 

The Greeks excel by diſcipline alone, 
But from their manners. Grantthy ear, Oking, 
Tphe diff rence learn of Grecian bands and thine. 
The flow'r, the bulwark of thy powerful hoſt 
Are mercenaries. Theſe are e round 
Thy provinces. No fertile field demands 
Their painful hand to turn the fallow glebe. 
Them to the noon- day toil no harveſt calls. 
The ſtubborn oak along the mountain's brow : 
Sinks not beneath theirftroke. With careful eyes 
They mark not how the flocks, or heifers feed. 
To them of wealth, and all poſſeſſion void 
The name of country with an empty ſound 
Flies o'er the ear, nor warms their joyleſs hearts, 
Who ſhare no country. Needy, yet with ſcorn 
Rejecting labour, wretched by their wants, 
Yet profligate through indolence, with limbs 
Soft and enervate, and with minds corrupt ; 
From miſery, debauchery, and ſloth 
Are theſe to battel drawn againſt a foe 
Inu d to hardſhip, and the child of toil, 
5 Wont through the n ſhow'r, and oy | 
Oer his own glebe the tardy ox to goad; ; 
Or in the ſun's impetuous heat to glow _ 
Beneath the burthen of the yellow ſheaves : 
Whenee on a on her, ns — 
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Infold him joyful, and a numerous race, 8 852 te 1 
W hich glads his dwelling, plenty he bello | 1 


With independance; and, when calFd to war, 
For theſe, his deareſt comfort and his carcs, | 
And for the harvelt promis d to his toll, 
He liſts the ſhield, nor ſhuns unequal * Bangs 5 
Buch are the pow'rs of ev'ry ſtate in Greece. 
One only breeds a race more warlike ſtill, 
Ev'n thoſe, who now defend that rocky 4 
The ſons of Lacedemon. They, untaught 


To break the glebe, or bind the golden rd 


To far ſeverer labours are inur d 
Alone for war, their ſole delight, and care. 
From infancy to manhood are they form'd - 


1 To want, and danger, to th unwholeſome ; 


ground, 
To winter watches, and th' inclement rien 


To plunge through torrents, brave the tulky boar, 5 


Io arms, and wounds; an exerciſe of pain 
So fierce, and conſtant, that to them a camp 
With all its hardſhips is the ſeat of reſt, 

And v war Ieſelf remiſſion from their toils. 


4 v. 568, 


Ir we are preſented in the Perſian army with 


tterns of ill fortune, on which we muſt reflect 


6 regret ; when we turn our eyes to the Grecian 


camp, we find a very different ſcene, There mag- 
nanimity is matched againſt the greateſt difficulty 


human nature can have to contend with, the cer- _ 
tain expectation of death : but the fortitude and vi- 


 gour 


— 
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gour of mind, I which theſe heroes are ſupported, 
place them quite out of the ſight of pity ; not. a 
ſingle circumſtance ſuggeſts a thought of their be- 


ing unhappy : on the contrary they are continu- 
an the objects of our admiration, almoſt of our 


envy. This ardent ſpirit ſhines out moſt eminently 
in Leonidas, their chief; but from him diffuſes 
itſelf through them all: though there is not a ſingle 
leader of eminence among them, which the poet 
has not mark d with a e peculiarly his own. 


5 Tas ative vigour of Alpheus is very diſtinct 
_=_ the deliberate valour of Dieneces. EG 


Ta E ambition of Megiſtias | is confined to merit. 
the eſteem of the people, by whom he is entertained: 
Upon this principle he animates his ſon in the fourth 


| book, and the ſame is his motive : for —_ their 
laſt fate. | | | 


7 HE ſilence, with which Menalippus obeys the 
command of his aged father to provide for his own 
ſafety, is, Ithink, very judiciouſly imagined. Foy 
though it is not neceſſary, that every gallant man 
ſhould have the reſolution to make a voluntary fa«- 
crifice of his life; yet the want of the ſame high 
ſpirit, by which the 3 are animated, muſt impreſs 


on him that conſciouſneſs of his inferiority, "ao 
create that degree i confuſion, which of neceſſity 


muſt cloſe his lips. 
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Tu gentle and polite character of Agis renders | 
him in particular worthy the intimate Efendi af of : 
the great Leonidas; in whom humanity and a gen- 


teel turn of mind diſtinguiſh ann e 
8 more ſublime yirtues. 


Tas fierceneſs of Dioiniedan daes mathe 
and high contempt of an effeminate enemy, whom 
he had formerly ſeen to fly before bim, A x ruling 
motive in his conduct. 

Enragꝰ d the ſtern Diomedon replies. 

Thou ſervile, baſe dependant on a king, 

Inglorious mercenary, ſlave to thoſe, © 


- 5 Whom moſt we ſcorn, thou boaſter, doſt thou 


know, 
That I beheld the inen field; 
When, like the Libyan ſands before the wind, 
Your hoſt was Cattery dbyth'unconquer' dGreeks; 
Where thou perhaps didſt turn before this arm 
To ignominious flight * ſhiv'ring limbs? 
B. 2. v. 471. 


„„ foecilatt temper, 
where cool reflection ſupports an aged mind, and 
ſupplies the fire of youth. This draws from him 


thoſe inſtructive ſentiments, which he utters over 


the body of Phraortes. 
Alas! how glorious were that bleeding breaſt 
Had juſtice giv*n the buckler to thy arm, 
And to preſerve a people bade thee die 
Who now ſhall mourn thee ! Thy ungrateful 
king Will 
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W ill ſoon forget thy worth. Thy native land 
For thee no ſumptuous monument ſhall raiſe - 
Of public forrow ; thy recorded name 


No ſighs among thy countrymen, {hall wake 


For their loſt hero: what to them availd 
Thy might and dauntleſs ſpirit ? Not to 
Their wives and offspring from the ſpoil of war, 


Not from their walls repel the hoſtile blaze, . 


Nor deſolation from their fruitful fields, 
But to extend oppreſſion didſt thou fall ; 
Perhaps with inborn virtues in thy heart, 
Which, but thy angry deſtiny forbade, 


By freedom cheriſh'd might have bleſs d mankind. "ft 


All- bounteous nature! thy impartial laws 

To no ſelected race of men confine 

The ſenſe of glory; fortitude, and al! 
The nobler paſſions, which inſpire the mind, 

And render life illuſtrious. Theſe thou plant'ft 


In ev'ry ſoil. But freedom, like the ſun, 


Muſt warm the gen rous ſeeds, By her alone 

They bloom and flouriſh; while oppreſſion blaſts 
The tender virtues: hence a ſpurious growth, 

Falſe honour, ſavage valour taint the ſoul, 


And wild ambition: hence rapacious powꝰr, 


The ravag d earth unpeoples, and the brave, 
A feaſt for dogs, N th inſanguin d plain. 
B. 4. v. 320. 
Thete i is the ſame air in the ſhort addreſs at his 
firſt interview with Leonidas. And the ſame ap- 
Pears again, when he 1 ** choice for himſelf 
| 7:7 2.0 
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Tu gentle and polite character of Agis rend rs 

him in particular worthy the intimate friendſhip of 

the great Leonidas ; in whom humanity and a gen- 

teel turn of mind diſtinguiſh org: hr 1 
more ſublime virtues. 


Tux fierceneſs of Diomedon Ser Mp 
_ and high contempt of an effeminate enemy, whom 
yl he had formerly ſeen to fly before bim, « i ruling 
n motive in his conduct. 
Enrag'd the ſtern Nen dn ntl 
Thou ſervile, baſe dependant on a king, 
Inglorious mercenary, flave to thoſe, 
Whom moſt we ſcorn, thou * doſt thou 
know, 
That I beheld the Marathonian feld; 
When, like the Libyan ſands before che wind, 
; Your hoſt wasſcatter'd byth*unconquer” dGreeks; 
Where thou perhaps didſt turn before this arm 
5 ignominious flight thy ſhiv' ring limbs ? 
B. 2. v. 411. 


In Demophilus ED ſee a ſpeculative wa 
where cool reflection ſupports an aged mind, and 
ſupplies the fire of youth. This draws from him 
thoſe inſtructive ſentiments, which he utters over 
the body 1 
Alas] how glorious were that bleeding breaſt 
Had juſtice giv*n the buckler to thy arm, 
And to preſerve a people bade thee die | 
Who now ſhall mourn thee! Thy ungrateful 
_ Will 
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- Will ſoon forget thy worth. 1 
Foor thee no ſumptuous monument ſhall raiſe 
Of public forrow ; thy recorded name 
No ſighs among thy countrymen ſhall wake 
For their loſt hero: what to them availd 
Thy might and dauntleſs ſpirit ? Not to guard 
Their wives and offspring from the ſpoil of war, 
Not from their walls repel the hoſtile blaze, [1 
Nor deſolation from their fruitful fields, 
But to extend oppreſſion didſt thou fall; 
Perhaps with inborn virtues in thy heart, 
Which, but thy angry deſtiny forbade, 
By freedom cheriſh'd might have bleſs d mankind. 
All- bounteous nature] thy impartial laws 
To no ſelected race of men confine 
The ſenſe of glory, fortitude, and all 
The nobler paſſions, which inſpire the mind, 
And render life illuſtrious. Theſe thou plant'ft 
In ev'ry ſoil. But freedom, like the 5 
Muſt warm the gen'rous ſeeds, By her alone [= 
They bloom and flouriſh ; while oppreſſion blaſts ( | 
The tender virtues: hence a ſpurious growth, Th 
Falſe honour, ſavage valour taint the ſoul, 
And wild ambition: hence rapacious pow'r, 
The ravag'd earth unpeoples, and the brave, 
A feaſt for dogs, bettrow th inſanguin'd plain. 
B. 4. v. 320. 
There is the ſame air in the ſhort addreſs at his 
firſt interview with Leonidas. And the ſame ap- 
pears again, when he Were his choice for himſelf 
and 
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62 OBSERVATIONS 
and all his troops: to a0 Leonidas in kak 


fate 
O king of Sparta, pride of horns piles \+ ol 
Whom none cer equall'd, but the ſeed of vj 
Thy own forefather number'd with the Gods, 
Lol Jam old. With faltring ſteps I tread” 
The prone deſcent of years. The winged hour 5 
By me, as one unequal to their ſpeed, | 
- Whocan no more their fleeting joys attain, : 
Unheeding ſlide. My youth my country claim'd. 
My age no more can ſerve her? what remains? 
What eligible hope can wiſdom form, 
But to die well ? Upon this glorious earth | 
With thee, unrivall'd hero, will I cloſe 
The eve of life. | * 104. 
The ſublimity of this character diſtinguiſhably 
appears by his behaviour upon this occaſion toward - 
his kinſman Dithyrambus. . 
The aged Megiſtias will not permit * 6. 6 
finiſh his life with himſelf. But though Demophi- 
lus bears the affeRion of a parent to his nephew; 
the ſuperiour turn of his mind makes him fonder 
of the glory, than of the life of Dithyrambus. 
To him Demophilus. Wilt thou too bleed, 
My Dithyrambus ? — But I here withhold 
All counſel from thee, who art wiſe, as brave. 
If then thy magnanimity retain 
Thee too with great Leonidas to fall, 5 
At either's ſide our limbs ſhall preſs the oy; | 
And drop together in the arms of death; 
So if thi attentive traveller we draw = 


as 


f + } 
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; To our cold reliques, wondring ſhall he trace 


The diff” rent ſcene, and pregnant with applauſe, 


O wiſe old man, exclaim, thou well haſt choſe 
The hour of fate: and O unequall'd youth, 

Who to thy country didſt thy bloom devote, 

May'ſt thou remain for ever dear to fame ! 


May time rejoice to name thee ! and may peace 


With gentleſt pinions hover o'er thy urn! 

This faid, the hero with his lifted ſhield 

His face o'erſhades, and drops a ſilent tear; 
Not this the tear of anguiſh, but deriv'd 


From fond affection grown mature with time; 


Which in a feebler mind to pain had turn'd, 
But in the Theſpian's firm and virtuous breaſt 
Alone a manly tenderneſs awak'd — 
Unmixt with pity,or with vain n. Ib. v. 220. 


| DiTHYRAMBUS W in an eminent degree 


the amiable character of high merit accompanied 


with equal modeſty. His ambition is ever to de- 


ſerve praiſe rather than receive it. He chuſes Di- 
omedon for his conſtant companion in action, his 
wiſh being to equal the greateſt. And at the ſame 
time he is an admirer of all virtue but his own. 


When Diomedon preſents him at the head of Gs 
Platzan troops, as 
— 8 him e 
The hoary warriours their unnumber'd ſcars 
Before his ſight preſenting, and recount 
Their various dangers ; he their wounds ſurveys 
With veneration, nor diſdains to hear ES! 
The oft-repeated tale. B. 4. v. 503. This 
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GW OBSERVATIONS. F 
This moderation, and delicacy of mind PO 


that reluctance, with which he engages Ter 


- whoſe virtues, though in an enemy, he held in high 


eſteem. In this ſcene the poet has brought 


ther ſeveral characters, and ſupported — 1 
great ſucceſs. The gloomy caſt of mind, Which 

ever accompanied Teribaſus, here appears With- 
out breaking his ſpirit. The impatience, wick 
which Hyperanthes advances forward, when he 


hopes to ſee his friend victorious, the eagerneſs, 


with which he flies to revenge upon his diſappoint- 
ment, and-the ſudden ſuſpenſe of th that reſolution to 
aſſiſt his dying friend, with the return of, his in- 
dignation, as foon. as * friend expires, are ſtrong 
effects of that warmth of heart hecoming's firm 


amity. And while Dithyrambus ſtood 
reclin'd in ſadneſs o'er his field, 
Andi in the pride of victory repens. N 
Nor markt the threatning ſoe, B. 5. v. 38. 


ele advances to ſupport him i in | the, full ſpirit 3 


of his character. 
Hold thee, Barbarian, * a life more worth 
Than thee, and Xerxes with his hoſt of ſlaves. 


v. 343. 


The reſpective characters of theſe two heroes are 
alſo well preſerved in the manner, wherein each 


| takes hisreſolution to ſhare the glory with Leonidas 
in his fatal cataſtrophe. The fierce intrepidity of 
Diomedon prompts him to appear the foremoſt of 


all in this high-fpirited reſolution. And Dithyram- 


bus with the modeſty peculiar to his character is 
ſollicitous to throw an humble ſhade over his own 


glory. 


Nor. 
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1 Nor too aſpiring let my hopes be deem'd ; 
Should the Barbarian in his triumphs mark 
My youthful limbs among the gory heaps, 


Thence may his fears be doubled, when again : | 


He meets in fields hereafter to be known 
The Grecian ſtandards, trembling at a foe, - 
To whom the flow'r, and blooming joys of life 


Are 1992 alluring than 2 noble fate. * 7. v. 212. 


Fox breyity 1 N over the leſſer bios of 
| the poem ; though they alſo are diſtinctly markt. 


The ſavage fierceneſs of Phraortes, the vain arro- 
gance of Tigranes, the diffidence and hypocriſy of 


Anaxander, and the confidence in * of _ 


altes are very manifeſt, 


Tu character of Leonidas i is the moſt ale 


exhibited of any, being placed i in a greater variety 
of lichts. We ſee him in council, in the army, 


in his family, and in his retirements. His firſt ap- 
pearance in the Spartan council ſhews us the ruling 


principle of his mind. The general principle, upon 
which . valiant and heroic actions are founded, 1 is, 


that there are occaſions, which make it reaſonable 


to put life in hazard. And we daily ſee this prin- 


 Cipleexerted in very different degrees in proportion 


to the meaſure of courage and ſpirit of different 
men. But Leonidas extends this principle ſo far, 


and has formed ſo exalted a conception of virtue, | 


s to think it neceſſary for a great man to place the 
deſire of life wholly out of the queſtion. 4 
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66 | OBSERVATIONS 1 
Why do we labour through the 3 . 
Which lead to virtue? Fruitleſs were the toil, 
Above the reach of human feet were placd 

The diſtant ſummit, if the fear of hy 
Could intercept our paſſage. But in vain 
His blackeſt frowns and terrors he aſſumes 
To ſhake the firmneſs of the mind, which kn 
That wanting virtue life is pain and wy 
That wanting liberty ev'n virtue mourns, | 
And looks around for happineſs in vain, 
Then ſpeak, O Sparta, and demand my lie; 5 
My heart exulting anſwers to thy call, | 
And ſmiles on glorious fate, To live with aur 
The gods allow to many; but to die 
With equal luſtre, is a blefling, heaven 
SeleQs from all the choiceſt boons of fate, 
And with a ſparing hand on few beſtows. - 
"id. TB 129, 
It is upon this foot, that notwithftainliny the cha - 
racter of Leonidas is raiſed fo far above that of other 
men, yet it appears abſolutely natural ; becauſe his 
motives are not of a different nature from thoſe of 
others, but only improved i in degree. 
When Leonidas is retired, and the warmth of 
heart excited by the public preſence is abated, 
that he is leſt without reſtraint to his cool reflec- | 
tions, the poet has taken care not tooutrage his cha- 
rater by diveſting him of human nature; is EN we 
ſee thoſe ſtruggles, which muſt neceſſarily pak 
through the mind of the greateſt man upon fo ex- 
— an . Here he is pot ver 
2 natu 


1 
t 
1 


e er 4 
natural 4 but has a ſpirit in his moſt deliberate 


moments to overcome them. His principal motive 


is the public good; though he is alſo not inſenſible 
do the fame, which muſt dena ſo meritorious 
n action. 


. yialc 
O ſacred voice I hear thee! at that ſound 
Returning virtue brightens in my heart; 


Fear vaniſhes before her. Death, receive 


My unreluctant hand, and lead me on. 
Thou too, O fame, attendant on my fall, 
With wings unwearied ſhalt protect = 1 

Nor time ien violate my praile. 
B. 1. v. 229. 
Cold men have confitiered this ſublime degree of 
that deſire of praiſe, which is implanted in our na- 
ture, as a weakneſs: but it js certainly a part of 
Leonidas's character to hold it in high eſteem; for 


as he has recourſe to it for the ſupport of his own 


mind, ſo in his firſt ſpeech to his followers on their 
arrival at Thermopy læ he excites them to act wil 


their utmoſt vigour upon the ſame motives. 


Lou, my valiant friends, 

ow rouſe the gen rous ſpirit, which inflames | 

Your hearts, now prove the vigour of your arms; 
That your recorded actions may ſurvive 
Within the bregſty of all the brave and free, 
And found delightful.n the ear of time, 

As longks Neptune beats the Malian bay 

Or thoſe tall cliffs erect their ſhaggy tops 
So near to bear n, your monuments: of fame. 


* 2. v. 158, 
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68 ObsERVATLONS: 


5 | In his family another part of his character 
I 4 He is there tender and affectionate, but ſtill 
able 9 ſuppreſs the ſecret motions of his own heart, | 
_ when it was neceſſary for inſpiring his queen with 
pd ſpirit to ſupport calamity unavoidable. - And ac- 
cordingly, he does in part raiſe and calm her mind. 
But when the ſudden warning 'for his departure 
has renewed her grief, that ſhe faints in his arms, 
and he is left, as it were, alone to himſelf; he 
breaks out into a degree of tenderneſs, that ſhews 
all his foregoing reſolution to be the effect of tus 
hirmneſs of mind, not of inſenſibility, © | 
he ſinks. Onev'ry ſide his children preſs, | 
Hang on his knees, and kiſs his honour'd hand, | 
His foul no longer ſtruggles to confine | 
| 
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Its ſtrong compunction. Down the hero scheck, 
' Down flows the manly ſorrow. Great in woe 
Amid his children, who incloſe him e 
He ſtands indulging tenderneſs and love 
In graceful tears. When thus with lifted eyes | 
Addreſs d to heav'n: Thou ever-living pow'r, 
Look down propitious, fire of gods and men, 
And to this faithful woman, whoſe deſert 
May claim thy favour, grant the hours of peace! || 
And thou, my great forefather, ſon of Jove, 2 
O Hercules, neglect not theſe, thy race! 
But fince that ſpirit, I from thee derive, 
Now bears me from them to refiſtleſs fate, 
Do thou ſupport their virtue] be they taught, 
Like thee, with glorious labour life to grace, 
And from their father let them learn to die! 


„ | B. 1. 305 
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We next ſee him before the . council of 
Greece. And here he acts a new part. In the 
Spartan council he exerts a ſpirit and vigour, that 
commands all who hear him; but now he gives 
his advice with the moderation of one more diſ- 


poſed to be directed than authoritatively to influ- , 


ence an aſſembly, to whoſe prudence the general 
ſtates of the country had intruſted the conduct of _ 
their affairs. 

He is next brought into the field, and Wen in 
the midſt of thoſe dangers, to which for the public 
ſervice he had ſo freely offered himſelf. And here 
the ſame reſolution ants him to perform with 
the greateſt coolneſs all the offices of a ſkilful and 


; prudent commander, to contemn in his laſt hours 
every peril, and to meet his fate with no leſs firm- 


neſs than that, wherewith he firſt accepted of it at 
2 diſtance i in the council of Sparta. | 


Tnvs I think our author i in his principal 9 5 
cian heroes, and moſt eminently in Leonidas their 
leader, has repreſented with ſingular ſtrength, and 
truth, virtuous characters of high ſpirit ſuperior 
to the greateſt misfortunes ; which is an atchieve- 
ment, Plato thought the moſt difficult of all _ : 


imitation *. 
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SECTION: 
Of the language of poetry. 


\HE next thing wo. to be conlidered in an epic 
poem after ble and characters is the 

language. Ariſtotle puts the merit of 8 in 
general upon the avoiding obſcurity and meanneſ. 
Certainly nothing can excuſe want of | perſpicuity; 
ſince the firſt intention of writing is to be un- 
derſtood. Obſcurity is occaſioned, either when 
the thoughts are expreſſed defe&tively, or by am- 
biguities, by conſtructions and rangement of the 
words, which the language does not eaſily admit, 

or laſtly by forced metaphors. But on the other 
hand, to raiſe the language above the ſtyle of ori- 
nary diſcourſe it is neceſſary to make uſe of meta- 
phors, and other tropes, as alſo of leſs common 
conſtructions. For by theſe means of declining | 
the moſt obvious forms of expreſſion the language 
will receive grace and dignity. 
Critics of note have placed the very eſſence of 
poetry 1 in * an artificial turn of expreſſion * 
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Bur theſe methods of raiſing the language are 
alſo required in proſe writings. Ariſtotle gives 
much the ſame precepts for ſupporting and adorning 
the ſtyle of proſe with this reſtriction only, that 

the poetic dition admits of theſe leſs received 
forms of ſpeech in a greater degree Therefore 

vue muſt go a little farther to mine the eflen-= 
tial difference between the ſtyle of poetry and proſe 

by conſidering the particular intention of each * | 
of writing, | 

Ariſtotle would place the eſſence of the art in 

imitation f. But this excludes all deſcriptive po- 
etry; and accordingly he directs the epic poet to 

introduce his characters, and write in dialogue, as 
much as poſſible, for this reaſon, that, when the 
poet ſpeaks himſelf, he is not an imitator. Plato 
has more juſtly diſtinguiſhed, that ſome kinds of 
poetry conſiſt wholly in imitation as tragedy and 
comedy, ſome in narration only, where the poet 
ſpeaks in his own perſon, as odes, whereas ome, 
as the epic, contain a mixture of both . 
| Others give this characteriſtic, that the deſign 
of all poetry is to pleaſe. Thus Hermogenes at- 


tempts to excuſe Homer in repreſenting 3 
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72. OBSERVATIONS 


under a circumſtance unworthy a divinity. by. 


ing, that poetry chiefly intends to give del ht 2. . 


And from Strabo we learn, that Eratoſthenes ey | 
earlier had aſſerted, that every poet directed his 5 


pole view to entertain, not to inſtru +. 


This notion bf poetry ſeems to have given a very | 
diſadvantageous idea of it to men of a ſerious turn 
of mind, who are apt to conſider it merely as an 
amuſement, or even more adapted to corrupt, than 
to improve the world. Plato under this pretence 
charges the art with being expreſly appropriated to 
captivate and miſlead the underſtanding ; compar-. 
ing both poetry and oratory to the delicacies of 
cookery, where much leſs regard is had to the pre- 
ſervation of health, than to the luxurious gratifica- 
tion of the palate f. But Horace has diſtinguiſhed, 
that the deſign of poetry may either be to inſtruct, 
or to entertain ||. Some kinds indeed are chiefly 


intended to entertain, ſuch as ſonnets, feſtival odes, 


georgics, and other kinds of deſcriptive poetry: 
And theſe ſpecies ought certainly to be ranked a- 
mongſt the principal of thoſe arts, whereby the 


natural enjoyments of human life are improved. 


For if _ woods, 1 gardens, and ſumptuous | 
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buildings are reaſonable means of enjoyment, an. 


art, that can raiſe in our minds pleaſing images of 
theſe, and other objects of delight in the abſence: 


of thoſe objects, muſt deſerve a ſuitable place in our 
eſteem. Human life is divided between what i is u- 
of men depends chiefly on providing for the neceſ- 
ſary demands of nature, and obeying the dictates of 
our ſerious affections towards our family, friends, 


and country; conſequently ſuch vurkuſte demand 


ſually called buſineſs and pleaſure. The 


the groſs of our time; and all other perſonal grati- 
fications ought to give place to theſe. But as the 
firſt engage us in a courſe of laborious application; 
without intervals of relaxation and pleaſing diver- 


ſions it will be difficult to ſupport that chearfulneſs 
of mind, which is requiſite towards ſucceſs in our 


moſt important concerns. "Thoſe poetic amuſe- 


ments therefore, which promiſe no more than relief 


from the fatiguesof buſineſs, arefar from being un- 


profitable, or the leaſt unworthy of diligent culti- 


ration. But as the part of poetry, which relates 
to human life, and the conduct of men, is however 


ol a much more noble kind; we muſt here endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh ſuch a beriſtie of the art, as 
may comprehend the whole compals of it. 


Fracaſtorius * has attempted this in terms, which 


are certainly general enough ; but they have little 
meaning. According to him, whereas the orator, 


hiſtorian, or other proſe author can be conſidered 
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as writing well only with regard 8 pa 1 E 
intention, the poet alone can be faid bas write wel 
lumply, and without any limitation. . 
Strabo in oppoſition to the — of Eratofthe. | 
nes above mentioned * ſays, the ancients conſidered 


poetry as a kind of philoſophy intended for inſtruc- 


tion, but adds, in conjunction with giving et 


Ariſtotle has a ſimilar expreſſion in his definition 


of tragedy, that it is to be accompanied ndIvows'y 
aoyw, with a pleaſing language; but means no 
more, than that it have the grateful harmony of 
poetic numbers 2. If Strabo's words are underſtood 
in this ſenſe, they contribute nothing to our preſent 
inquiry: but in any more extenſive meaning, ſince 


all writers have certainly a deſign to pleaſe their 


readers, which is neceſſary to gain their attention, 


while we are not told, upon what particular prin - 


ciple the poet proceeds for this end, we are til 
left ignorant of the eſſence of the art. N 
Indeed a clear and diſtinct idea of the ſpecific | 


difference between the poet and proſe writer is not 


to be repreſented in any ſuch general terms, This 
difference depends upon the expreſs make of the 
human mind. By the underſtanding we receive 
knowledge ; by that ſenſibility of the * which 
we 6 have above l conſidered under the- name of 

temper, 


* 


pag. 72. 
T Touvarmm di oi meAcuot prongles me Algoun 
fir l monly, dor ˙ᷣöe dy Biov 2204 1 


* 


vy, x Sto novouy En, 5 ibn, ral reikos ul 
neſb ys. 1 N 1. p. 15. 


6 pag. 12. 


was to form the manners of mankind, to prevail on 


them to unite in ſociety, and to inſpire them with 


| eſteem and emulation of actions uſeful to others ; ; 


ſo to fix the attention of an uncultivated race it 
was not only neceſſary to gain the ear by the har- 
mony of poetic numbers, but alſo, as much as poſ- 


ſible, to work upon the paſſions. When mankind 
became improved, a more particular record of paſt 
actions, and a more diſtin diſeuſſion of opinions 
came in uſe. For theſe ſubjects more expreſly de- 
ſigned to inform the underſtanding a ſtile was 
choſen unconfined by the meaſures of verſe. I 


think therefore we may thus diſtinguiſh the offices 


of poetry and proſe, that proſe primarily propoſes 
to inſtruct the underſtanding, and poetry to affect 
the temper, 


I donot here mean, that all proſe writing muſt 


be ſimply didactic, or that the poet muſt never ap- 


pear to inſtruct by deſign ; but that the poet is al- 


ways to remember, that his office is to exhibit 


_ continually ſenſible images of things, and the wri- 
ter or ſpeaker in proſe, — 5 he | is addrefling himſelf 
to the rational faculty. Though orators do often ex- 


patiate upon ſubjects — 'o moe the paſſions, | 


and on thoſe occaſions make ſuch an enumeration 
of particulars, whereby the i image or picture of the 
thing deſcribed may break in upon the mind of 
the hearer with greater brightneſs and force; yet 
| Longinus 


ods 


temper, we are affected with ſome degree of plea= - 
ſure or diſguſt from almoſt every object. And as 
the firſt intention of writing and ſtudied diſcourſe 
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what he has afterwards to ſay of them, 
but the poet muſt draw a picture of the thing 
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Longinus has judiciouſly diſtinguiſhed between the 
deſign of poetic and oratorial imagery ; that the 
ſcope of the firſt is ever to ſtrike'the imagination,” 
whereas a greater degree of evidence is the proper 
intention of the latter “. | | 


Indeed upon this principle we may judge of the E 


difference between all poetic and proſe deſcriptions, | 


For example, if the hiſtorian deſcribe a river, a 
mountain, or a country, he ought to mention 
chiefly thoſe circumſtances, which may make, 
derſtood ; 
| by an 
enumeration of ſuch particulars, as would ftrike 
the eye or other ſenſes of a perſon preſent, In giy= 
ing ſuch images or pictures, the great art of poetic 
deſcription conſiſts, | | 
Upon this ground Hermogenes remarks, that a 
minute entrance into particulars is required in 
poetry, which in hiſtory would appear trifling, or 
at beſt indicate a degree of W quite void 


of art f. 
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oon POETRY, ) 57 
If we examine ſome of the ſtrongeſt of the de- 


ſeriptions in Homer, we ſhall find, they ſtrike us; 


not by any artificial, or unexpected turn of expreſ- 


ſion, but purely by the ſimple enumeration of the 
circumſtances, which would firſt and principally 
affect a beholder, and that the true excellence of 


his dition conſiſts in the choice of ſuch words, as 


are fitted to expreſs thoſe circumſtances moſt fully, 
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As when two winter torrents ruſhing from great 
| fountains down the kills through rocky channels into 

the vale, where they daſh together their impetuous 
ſtreams, that the ſhepherd hears the ſound afar off a- 
mong the mountaing—— - | 

+ As when in the heavens the ſtars ſhine with full 
brightneſs round the reſplendent moon, the air being 
ſerene and broke away from the very ſkies, that all the 
eminencies, crags, and woody dales among the hills be- 


come conſpicuous, and the heart of the ſhepherd re- 
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| * As a n gone, . a winter torrent in- 
creaſed by immenſe rains has looſened the holds of the 


— ed fragment, is driven from the ſummit of ſome 


, and flies by lofty bounds with force irreſiſtable 
to —— plain, while the woods re-eccho z but there ſtops, 
however impelled on before — _ 

+ As when a billow generated by the winds ruſhes 


with violence into.a ſhip; the whole veſſel is MN 
with foam, the dreadful hlaſt roars in the fails, 


the hearts of the mariners tremble, but Juſt eſcaping * 
death —— 


t Like ravenous wolves of immenſe ſpirit, who after 


| — on a * horned ſtag, which they had made 


* 


A dn nn ee theſe nen 
of Virgil. 
of Vi populeg mærent Philomela fab anlee 
Amiſſos queritur fetus, quos durus arator, 
Obſervans, nido implumes detraxit ; at illa 
Hlet noctem, ramogue ſedent miſerabile carmen 
Intęrat, er maſtis late loca queſtibus implet“. 


Hic, ubi digjertas: moles, avulſaque ſaxis © 
Saxa vides, miftoque undantem pulvere fumum, 
Neptunus muros, emota tridenti 

Fundamenta quatit, totamque a ſedibus urbem 
 Eruit : hic Juno Scæas ſeviſſema portas 
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Georg. I. 4. v. SIT [ 


Prima tenet ; ſociumgue —— 4 0. agmen 24 


Ferro accinfta woeat: 
Fam fummas arces Tritoma, reſpice, Palas 
Inſedit nimbo effulgens, et Gorgone ſeva : 
_ Ihſe pater Danais animos, vireſque ſecundas _ 
wet ; 25 deo in aan ſuſcitat arma f. 


En. I. 2. v. 608. 


* 
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— 


| their prey on the nountains, troop e to ſome 


fountain with jaws diſtained with blood, there ſtand in- 
trepid, diſcharging gore, and la ing the ſurface of the 


water with expanded tongues, ti ther ſides diſtend. 
As Philomela moaning under a poplar ſhade be- 
wails her = which a relentleſs peaſant, ob- 
ſerving their ne had 

laments all the night, and fitting on a branch renews 


her piteous ſtrain, and fills all around with her mourn- 
ful complaint. 


+ Here, where you ſee piles of building overthr own, 
with ſtones rent from ſtones, and ſmoke waving with _ 


mingled _ 


taken away yet unfledged ; ſhe | 


6 o 


Some of e moſt-ſhinig . 2 "wa 


5 greateſt poet are delivered i na like ſunple Too * f 
5 erpreſion. 1 


oe ae (Satan) Monet pride 0 
- Soon recollecting, with high words, that 8 
Semblance of worth, not ſubſtance, gently rais d 
Their fainting courage, and diſpelbd their fears. 
Then ſtrait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be uprear'd = 
His mighty ſtandard. That proud honour cam 

| Azazel as his right, a cherub 

Who forthwith from the alicteriny aff unfurl' 
Th' imperial enſign, which full high advanc'd 
Shone like a meteor ſtreaming to the wind 
With gems and golden luſtre rich emblaz d, 
Seraphic arms and trophies; all the while | 
Sonorous metal blowing martial ſounds ; 

At which the univerſal hoſt up ſent 2 
A ſhout, that tore hell's:concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
All in a moment through the gloom were ſeen 


. Ten thouſknd ne riſe i into the air 


w 


"= duſt, "there Ne eptune ſhakes the walls and th the 


foundations looſened by his vaſt trident, rooting up the 


whole city from its hae. Here vindictive Juno in arms 


has ſeized upon the Scæan gate, and furious calls her 


aſſociate bands, from their ſhips.” Now behold Tri- 


tonian Pallas on the ſummit of the citadel in a ra- 


diant cloud, and with her direful Gorgon. Jupiter 


_ himſelf ſupplies the Greeks with ſpirit and ſucceſsful 
ſtrength ; himſelf ſtirs up the gods againſt the Trojan 


Arms. 


Had to impoſe. 
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With orient colours waving ; 5 with them roſe 
A foreſt huge of ſpears; and thronging helms 
Appear'd, and ſerried ſhields in thick —_ 
Of depth immeaſurable, Anon they move 


In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 


Of 9 and ſoft recorders, ſuch rd 

To height of nobleſt temper heroes old 
Arming to battel, and inſtead of rage 
Deliberate valour 'breath'd, firm and — 
With dread of death to fight, or foul retreat ; 


Nor wanting pow'r to mitigate and *ſwage 


With ſolemn touches troubled thoughts, and chaſe 
Anguiſh and doubt, and fear, and ſorrow, and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 
Breathing united force with fixed thought 


Movꝰd on in ſilence to ſoft pipes, that charm'd 
Tbeir painful ſteps o'er the burnt ſoil. And now 


Advanc'd in view they ſtand a horrid front 


Ol dreadful length, and dazling arms in guiſe 
Olf warriorsold with order'd ſpear and ſhield 


Awaiting what command their oy: * 


Paradiſe loſt, B. 1. v. 527. | 
Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 


Godlike erect ! with native honour clad | 
In naked majeſty ſeem'd lords of all, 


And worthy ſeem' d; for in their 1 i 


The image of their glorious maker ſhone, 
Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure; 
Sew but in true filial freedom plac d, 


Whence true oh Rn in men. Though both, 
| G Net 


r VEE 
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K 


1 one, who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick and ſewers annoy the an, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages, and farms 
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82 OBSERVATIONS. T6 
Not equal, as their ſex not equal ſeem d. 4 


For contemplation he, and valour form'd ; _ ö 
For ſoftneſs ſhe, and ferent attractive grace 
He for God only ; ſhe for God in him. 
His fair large front, and eye ſublime declar'd 
Abſolute rule; and hyacinthin looks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 


Cluſtring, but not beneath his ſhoulders _ 


She, as a veil, down to the ſlender waiſt 
Her unadorned golden treſſes wore, 


Diſhevel'd, but in wanton ringlets way'd, 


As the vine curls her tendrils, which implyd 
Subjection, but requir'd with gentle ſway, 
And by her yielded, by him beſt receiy'd, 


Vielded with coy ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride, 
And ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 


Ib. B. 4. v. 288, 


Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The ſmell of grain, of tedded graſs, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural ſight, each rural ſound. 


If chance with nymph-like ſtep fair virgin paſs, | 
What pleaſing ſeem'd, for her now pleaſes more, 
dhe moſt, and in her look ſums all delight. 


Ibid. B. 9. v. 445. | 
15 have * ihe particular in theſe inſtances to 


| ſhew, that the eſſence of poetry conſiſts not in high 
kn or gaudy 1 F or it is _ _— 


1 


, 


o POETRY. > 


that the poetic ſpirit of all theſe paſlages is little 
owing to what few figurative expreſſions may be 
found in them, but to the diſtinct and lively enu- 
meration made, though i in imple terms, of the cir- 
cumſtances accompanying the thing deſcribed. A 


pomp and clatter of ſounding words, where care is 


not taken to preſerve a clear meaning in them, 
however they may amuſe a negligent reader, ſerve 
only to darken the piQure intended to be drawn in- 


Read of brightening it. Figurative phraſes anſwer 


very often in poetry, as well as in proſe, no better 

purpoſe than to cloak over obſcurity in our ideas. 
The eflence of poetty conſiſts ſo much in mak- 

ing a due impreſſion upon the imagination, that a 


ſingle word productive of that effect, ſuch as nudus 


ara, ſere nudus *, ſhall give a poetic turn to 


the plaineſt thought. —— artifice may be 
aſcribed to ſuch expreſſions from their being figu- 


rative, I think it manifeſt, that none of theſe phraſes 
receive their poetic air from thence, but from their 
raiſing in the mind a ſenſible image of the action 
referred to. As it is by this, that the poet diſtin- 
guiſhes himſelf from the writer in proſe z whatever 
be the ſtyle, whether proper or figurative, where- 
with this is . it 1s s equally the language 
of poetry 6 


Uron this principle is founded, that x more fre- 


quent uſe of i: in poetry, than what is allowed 
HA to 
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very inconſiderable circumſtances.” Hence dis 


ſays he, that the epithet agree with the word, 
in poetry. Boileau has attempted to defend the 


bot, that the like are Wy to other things alſo, 


to the proſe writer. It ſeems to have been nch 0 
the dein of the firſt poets to give ſenſible images 
of things, that they would annex epithets to the 
commoneſt objects, even though they denoted but 


Acuxoer , , wanna , du £5 ire 1. and the 
like. In Homer himſelf theſe epithets are in con- 
tinual uſe. And his authority has obtained the 
ſanction of the greateſt critics for this practice. 
Quintilian ſays, that the poets make a more frequent, 
and leſs reſerved uſe of epithets, than the writers 
or ſpeakers in proſe : for with the poets it is enough, 


to which it is annexed ; but in the orator, unleſs it 
have ſome diſtin effect, it is thought ſuperfluous J. 
Ariſtotle alſo allows ſuch epithets to be very proper 


ancient poets in the uſe of theſe trifling epithets, 
when applied to perſons, by ſuppoſing them intended 
in lieu of a furname ++. But he ſeems to have for- 


And 


— — 


th 


* white milk. 3558 . 

+ the black ground. = / 
horſes with uncloven hoofs. | 
Eo (6mIimw) poite et freguentius, et Tiberius um- 
tur: namque illis ſatis eft convenire verbo, cui apponitur ; 
et ita dentes albi, et humida wina in his non reprehen- 
duntur : apud oratorem, niſi aliquid efficitur, redundat. 
* ol mie pe D Aeun c. 
TT Ane fant pas regarder ces tpithtes,” qu'il leur uw, 
comme de fumples epithetes, mais comime des eſpece de fur- 


om, * les font connoitre. Reflex. ſur LO Ref. 9. 


n POETRY. 1 


And it is evident, that Virgil has with judgment 
| been ſparing in every kind of theſe ſupernumerary 
epithets. It is certainly now expected, that epi- 
thets in poetry, as well as in proſe, ſhould be uſed 
with particular deſign. Notwithſtanding which, 
we often meet in modern writers with ſuch, as con- 
tribute little more than thoſe before mentioned to- 


wards improving the repreſentation of the thing, 
they are applied to, and paſs upon us only by ap- 
pearing more ſtudied, and farther ſearched for. 


But to determine the juſt meaſure for the uſe of 
epithets in poetry, I think we may allow them ne- 


ver to be unſeaſonable, when they will at all con- 


tribute to the enlivening the picture, or any way 
making a more forcible impreſſion upon the imagi- 


nation. The poet's only care is to avoid being 


impoſed on by ſounding words, which have. no 
5 conducive to that effect, 


H OWEVER 3 the primary intent of 
poetry is not inconſiſtent with plainneſs of ſtyle; 
yet as figurative expreſſions are uſeful both in that, 
and all other kinds of writing, let us now proceed 
to conſider, how far the criterion, here delivered, 
for ſetting the bounds between poetry and proſe 


will enable us to determine by what greater liberty 
in the uſe of ſuch forms of ſpeech the poet may 


_ diſtinguiſh himſelf from the proſe author. 


The general reaſon aſſigned by Ariſtotle for all 
5 deviations from n the direct modes of ſpeech is the 
G3 avoiding 


5 D 3 — 
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avoiding meanneſs, to which he obſeryes, that the 
words in common uſe, which are the moſt appro- 
priate names of things, are ſubjeR. 
The expreſſions in ordinary "Aſcourſs frequent 
labour under this defect, a they are too genera , 
and repreſent the thoughts but imperſectly. They 
are alſo frequently incumbered with trifling re. 
dundancies. It | is by avoiding ſuch ſuperfluitics, 
and by a choice of words better appropriated. to 
each idea, that the language of gentlemen is -- 
_ diſtinguiſhed from that of the people in a lower | 
condition of life. But befides theſe iniperfee- 
ions accompanying the moſt familiar forms of 
ſpeech, which it is neceſſary for all writers to a> 
void ; there is alſo another cauſe of diſfike attend. 
ing many of the common words and phraſes. Az - 
ſome things cannot be named in expreſs terms with- 
out the cenſure of indecency 3 fo there are others, 
which under the SroumBances, wherewith we or- 
dinarily conſider them, appear of fo little account, 
that when we would raiſe a great idea from any 
uncommon circumſtance of ſuch objects, it is al- 
moſt neceſſary by ſome artificial turn of *expreſſion 
to avoid their common appellation. J cannot il- 
luſtrate this by a better example than from the 
m before us. Hay and ſtraw are ſuch incon- 
fiderable ſubj ets; therefore the magazines of them 
in the camp If Nerxes are deſcribed by petiphraſis, 
as follows: 
There at his word devouring Vuldin feaſts 


On all the tribute, which Theſſalia's meads 


=. „ Vield 
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Yield to the feythe, and riots on the heaps 
Of 8 n of the ripen'd grain. 
K 9. v. 1% 
This i is a 2 which ſeems | to have ariſen 
by time. In Homer we often find the commoneſt 
things expreſſed by their plain names. But when 
the firſt writers became ancient, and many of their 
| words ſomewhat out of uſe ; it being, as I ſuppoſe, 
| obſerved, that under an unaccuſtomed name the dif- 
agreeable impreſſion of the meanneſs of the image 
did not ſo ſtrongly preſent itſelf, ſuch leſs common 
words, and a more ſtudied turn of phraſe became 
in faſhion upon theſe occaſions. However this 
reſervedneſs may eaſily be carried to exceſs, and 
_ degenerate into an effeminate delicacy, lay wri- 


ters under unſurmountable difficulties in expreſ- 


ſing their thoughts, and introduce into a language 
the greateſt poverty, of which the moſt judi- 
cious of the French writers in particular complain ®, 
However I do not find, but the author we are cri- 
3 is ſufficiently circumipest in this particu- 
lar 
| This care to avoid low words is more re neceſſary 
in the yon than in the proſe writer. For by our 


os _ . crayon 
1 Lo (langue) F. rancoiſe ef eft principalement capricjeuſe 
for les mots. 75 Reflex. 61 fake Refl. 9. 


Notre langue mangue d'un grand nombre de mots et de 
phraſes, "By me ſemble meme qu on Pa gente et appauvrie 
drauis environ cent ans, en voulant la purifier. Reflex. 
| ſur la Rhetorique et ſur la Poetique par Mr. de Fenelon 

Archeveque et Duc de Cambray: ö 3. 
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criterion eee contributes to weaken the! im 
is a capital defect in poetry; whereas the 


writer cannot without the charge of affectation . 


pear to prefer any thing to the MAL the reader 
in his OY 5 


Bxsiprs this uſe of artificial. forms of ſpeech 
they often give additional energy to. the thought, 
Theſe forms are uſually divided into tropes and fi» 
| gures, Tropes vary the meaning of words by uſing - 
them in a ſenſe, to which they bear only ſome re- 
lation more or leſs diſtant from their original ac- 
ceptation. In the uſe of theſe conſiſts, what we 
now uſually call a figurative ſtyle ; but the figures 
of the grammarians and rhetoricians do not change 
| the proper ſignification of words, but only clothe _ 
the thought, or the words and ſentences in ſome 
ſtudied dreſs. All deviations of words, or of their 
conſtruction from common uſage are grammatical 
figures; and every deſigned aſſemblage of words ei- 
ther according to ſome choſen rangement, or onac- | 
count of any other relation between them is com- 
prehended under the rhetorical figures of words; 
whereas the. other ſpecies of rhetorical - figures, 
where ſomeartificial turn is given to the thought, 
are called figures of the ſentiment. 
But my deſign is not to run over the numerous 
lift of tropes and figures. I propoſe only to con- 
fider thoſe, wherein the poet is moſt 2 
from the writer in proſe. | 


ARISTOTLE 


BY 


on POETRY. 3g 


AR1STOTLE recommends to the poet for ſup- 
porting the dignity of the ſtyle the uſe of diffrent 
dialects, alſo the contracting, the len out, 
and the compounding of words . The three firſt 


are almoſt peculiar to the Greek language, which 
acquired thoſe advantages from the number of in- 


dependent ſtates, in which it was ſpoke : for I ap- 


prehend the two latter to be ſcarce any thing more 
than a part of the firſt; if agi had not in ſome 
place or other been uſed in the days of Homer, or 
not long before for xęibn, it is ſcarce to be imagined, 
that he would have been any more underſtood than 
an Engliſh poet, who ſhculd drop the latter ſyllable 
of the word barley. The only particular, which 
in our language bears any reſemblance to this prac- 
tice of the Greek writers, is. the uſing ancient 
words, after they are begun to be diſcontinued in 
diſcourſe. As moſt words are firſt introduced into 
> language in familiar converſation; ſo their uſe 
continues in writing and ſet diſcourſes, when they 
begin to be left off in common: and as poetry is 
the moſt ſtudied and laboured kind of writing, 
words may very properly be continued there the 
longeſt, 


Farther a poet may pretty freely compound 


| words in our language. Though this is a practice, 


which all languages do not equally admit of. Which 


* ariſes from many ſuch words being in 
N A ſome 
—— —-— — — 


/ : * 
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ſome made uſe of in common. diſcourſe, i in 1 | 
not. This is moſt eminently evident in theGreek 

language; and our own is full of the like examples, 
ſuch as day-light, ſun- ſhine, book - ſeller, rent- ga | 


the 


metaphor ſeems to have been from neceſſity, when 


* 
rc C˙˖˙ĩ˙7——H!A!ÆTXT!t! 75 oo 


4 


therer, door-keeper, and numbers more: whereas 
the Latin language, and ſuch of the modern, as 


| Have that tongue for their baſis, are much leſs Me. | 

quainted with ſuch compoſitions excepting with | 
fitiotis only. This method of co mpound- 
ing words has been very freely uſed on ſome of our 
poets ; but of late more ſparingly. |{And Ariſtotle 


obſerves, that even in his language ſuch compoſi. 


tions were beſt fitted for dithyrambies, the moſt 
rapturous and impetuous kind of ode *. Accord. 
ingly our poet has not very frequently uſed this 
| compoſition of words, though ſome inſtanes are | 


not wanting, ſuch are heaven-aſcending, wood-in- 


veloped, lone-wandering, and ſome others. 4 


| AnoTHER method propoſed by Ariſtotle i is the 
uſe of tropes : of which the — demands 

our principal regard, being more frequent than any 

other, as well in common diſcourſe, as in all kinds 


of writing. Cicero obſerves, that the firſt uſe of 


"words 
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words directly appropriated to the thing ſpoke of 


were wanting“. The mo to. 
ſupply ſuch defect ĩs by making a compariſon of the 

ſubject in hand with ſome other, in which a term 
is to be found expreſſive, of what in this other ſub- 
ject is analogous to that in the firſt, where the lan- 
| guage was deficient. And to avoid tediouſneſs it 


is moſt uſual, when the fimilitude between the ſub- | 


jects 1 is evident, to borrow ſuch term without mak- 
ing the compariſon in form. Mr. Locke takes 
notice, that moſt, if not all the words, whereby we 
expreſs operations of the mind, were originally me- 
_ taphors from ſenſible om, ſuch as F 
imagine, retain, and the like T7. | 

But it frequently happens, where proper terms 
are not wanting, that ſuch borrowed words are 
preferable, either that the ſubject, from whence 
thoſe terms are taken, are more known, or are 
ſuited to make a greater impreſſion upon our minds. 
By this means no artifice of ſpeech is better fitted 
for avoiding, what is either mean or in any other | 
way offenſive. 

Quintilian reduces metaphors under four heads f. 
Sometimes the terms proper to one animate action 
are transferred to another, as 

Nor yet * 1 arms his fraudful tongue, 

le Leon. B. 2. v. 273. 
Another 


A — 
— * E WI — r — 


* Neceſſtas genie, imopid calle, et e. De 
Orator. 1.9 i 


e. 38. 
Of human underſtanding. 1. 3. 1 
1 Inſtitut, orat. I. 8. c. 6. 
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* 


eee, 
 Incircled wore a a bracelet ſtarr'd with gems. . 
Ibid. B. 3. v. 284, 


8 
[+ 
3 
| 


A third i is, . what is proper to living beings is 


* by what belongs to things without life, 
her charms - 

Divinely 3 ſhone upon her 1 

Brightning, the cloud of woe, 


Ib. B. 1. v. 272, 
The n is the reverſe of this, when actions of 
life and ſenſe are aſcribed to inanimate beings, 
This laſt Quintilian obſerves to be the boldeſt, and 
alſo the ſublimeſt form of this Cows 32 Ot this 


kind are 

And ſtreams of light e the chearful day. 
B. 9. v. 13 
| Nigh match d her mantle from the ocean'sbreaſt. 
EE © MD 

| Before him terror ſtrides, gigantic death 

And deſolation at his fide attend - 

With all the furies of inſatiate war. 
Ib. v. « 
t 


K 


2» 
— — —— — " — ral N 


Præcipuegue ex bis oritur mira fublimitas, que au- 
daci, et proxime periculum tranſlatione tolluntur, cun 
rebus ſenſu carentibus adtum menden et animos dami. 


Ibid. 
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+ Tt is manifeſt, no form of ſpeech is more ſuited 
than the metaphorto the deſign of all poetry. For as 
this trope conſiſts in a compariſon of different ſub- 
jedcts, by the means hereof the poet will never beat 
a loſs to furniſh upon every occaſion ſuch images 
or conceptions, as are ſuited t to affect the i imagina- 


00. - 


ARISTOTLE are name neee 
prehends other tropes alſo * ; concerning which we 
need not be particular. 
hut the hyperbole deſerves to be conſider d di- 
ſtinctly. Quintilian calls it an ornament of the 
hardieſt kind F And an ancient treatiſe + by no 
means of ſmall account, whoever be the author of 
it, has animadverted upon this figure in much 
ſtronger terms, when he ſays the hyperbole is of all 
forms of ſpeech the moſt frigid |; having before 
given us Theophraſtus' s definition, of what is to 
be called frigid in ſtyle, namely whatever exceeds 
the . . to the — W. He brings ' 
for 
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1 f 8 audacioris ornatus, &c. Inſtitut. Orat. 
| l 

| Net *pManreleg bearing the name of Demetrius Pha- 


lereus. 
Rl dg Joi odd Luxe mam TeV TO» 5. 124. 
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for illuſtration a verſe of Homer, ww e ho on _ 
of Rheſus are ſaid tobewhiter than 47 ping equal 
Scalier through the warmth of his — 5 rp 1 


has taken care to match a line of his favourite pc 4 
where the hyperbole is ſtill farther extended * 4 
This opinionated critic triumphs in like 
ner, that the ſwiftneſs of Ericthonius's horſes a are 
exceeded by Camilla. They could run over ſtand- 
ing corn without breaking off the heads, but ſhe 
without touching it |, Whereas this in-Homer is 
rather to be conſidered as a fable, than as an by- 
perbole, ſince the north wind was their fire. Nay 
though theline of Homer above mentioned, may 
ſerye the critic's purpoſe to explain his meaning; 
the poet has not uſed it improperly, ſince it was 
natural for Dolon, whoſe words they are, to mag- 
nify in an exorbitant manner the information, 
* he * to purchaſe his life. 8 
Virgil 


* 


—_— 


_ + Azvxbreegt x60; Yee ff avian dui, 
K. V. 437. 1 
= - Poatic. E. Ni candore nives anteire 
curſibus auras. 
In lliade nivem ſaperant, ventos equant,” | 
xtrobique preflanti „ | 14. 
|| Ibid. "azggy £7 A wends hoy, WR 14 
TEexAov. Hom. 
Ila vel intate ſegetis per ſumma volaret 
Gramina. 1 
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Virgil frequently indulges himſelf in the uſe of this 

form of ſpeech, In his firſt ſtorm no leſs than four 
winds are brought together from all quarters of the 
heavens. This he has copied from the tempeſt in 

the Odyſſey of Homer *, a work which Longinus 


does not ſcruple to charge with bearing the marks 
of old age : and though he mentions at. the ſame 
time this ſtorm, and ſome other paſſages with ap- 


probation; yet he does not, I think, whally 2 


empt even them from that cenſure; unleſs we can 


ſuppoſe, he had no objeCtion againſt any part of the 
| Roryof the Cyclops, which can ſcarce be imagined 


of ſo judicious a writer . However there are ſome 
hurricanes, wherein the winds blow alternatel 


from different points of the coinage 3 Viel 


has enlarged upon his original. The united force 
of theſe winds drive the whole body of the ſea from 
the loweſt bottom , and the waves are raifed to 


the very ſtars l. The motion of the ſea between 


Scylla 


2 * 
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worſt of all faults | in writing 0. 
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Beytlinnd Carybdis 16 fill more e th 
like manner mount Etna throws out volumes of 


flame, which bruſh the ſtars . 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch expreſſions as 


theſe, are intended for a real repreſentation of the | 
thing alluded to, -but are rather a mark of the 

writer's ſinking under his own ideas, who for fear 
of coming ſhort of his full conception reſolves to 


exceed it. Accordingly Quintilian obſerves, that 


the genuine uſe of the hyperbole is, when the thing 
ſpoken of ſo exceeds the common meaſure or pro- 


portion, that words are wanting to exprels it in its 


juſt ſtrength; that then it is allowable to ſay too 
much, as it is better the expreſſion ſhould exceed 


than fall ſhort of the conception T. However the 


fame Quintilian remarks, that there is no form of 


ſpeech ſo apt to degenerate into * |, the 


Lucan 


8 —— — 


— S — 


® Tollimur in cælum cur vate gurgite, et 2 
Subducta, ad manes i mos ane; unda. 
Ibid. I. 3. v. 864. 


—rorantia vidimus aſtra. Ib. v. 66). 


+ Artollitgue * Jlammarum, et fidera lambit. \ 
Ib. I. 3. v. 574. 


+ Cum res ipſa, de qua Dloguendum en, naturalem mi- 
dum excedit. Conceditur enim amplius dicere, quia dici, 


quantum eft, non poteſt ; meliuſque ultra quam: citra * 


eratio. Inſtitut. Orat. 1.8. c. 6. 
4 Nec alia magis via in xaxoGnaie itur. Ibid. 
85 Kari WAov vocatur quicquid eſt ultra virtuten, 


Quoties ingenium judicio caret, et T. W 8 fallitar 3 in 


eloquentia vitiorum Pelimum. Ib. c. 
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nn T1 bee ſuch winds ada in a 
7 ſtorm, that 1 ſea hangs in doubt, to which it 
| ſhall give way v. And while theſe are thus con- 
tending, who ſhall command, he preſumes the 
oppoſite winds were not idle, leſt the water 
ſhould be blown quite away f. Its motion, it 
ſeems, would have equalled that of the univerſal. 
deluge, ' unleſs Jupiter had kept down the waves 
by the clouds T. And the fate of the poor veſſel 
in the midſt of this ſupernatural hurricane is 
very conciſely expreſſed. The fails touch the 
« clouds, and the keel the ground l. This thought 
of mixing the water with the ſkies a poet of our 
own has extended to abſolute burleſque, when he 
reſembles whales, ſpouting out water, to fire-engines 
contrived by nature to be ready at hand for pre- 
venting any conflagration, to which the Heavens 
might be expoſed *. | 
This form of freech being an n means of 
n the defect of a more diſtinct repreſenta- 


tion, 
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* 2 dubium Fender, vente cus concidat, &quor. | 
Plharſal. I. 5. v. 602. 
+ Non Euri cefſſaſſe minas, non imbribus atrum _. 
ZEolii jacuiſſe Notum ſub carcere ſaxi 
Crediderim; cunctoſque ſolita de parte ruentes 
Defendiſſe ſuas violento turbine terras ; 
Sic pelagus manſiſſe loco. bid. v. 608. 
I M. ſaperum rector preſſiſet vubi but undat. Ib. v. 626. 
I Nubila tangun tur velis, et terra earina. Ib. v. 642. 
** Like ſome prodigious water - engine made 
To ö on heav' n, if fire ſhould heav'n invade. 
Pr. Arth. | 3 iy. + I 
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dee is great, is frequently ſed i in common 
_ diſcourſe. Of writings, the ene and tyr 
— | 


admit of the boldeſt h 


rations agreeing well With! the i impetuous warmth 


of that ode, and . alſo a very ſucceſsful means | 
of expoſing, follies, and exciting horror againſt 
vice, by repreſenting, either in their extremes, 
Comedy alſo, for exciting laughter, W of the 
Arongeſt expreſiions of OF” 7 


FS 3/9 . LET 


' Inver to form an exact judgr t _ 
diction, we ought to phy the ſeveral Reg of 
poetry apart; for each requires a very different 
manner of expreſſion. $625" of 

Comedy, now mentioned, — — an imitation of { 


human life is ſtill reckoned a ſpecies of poetry, 


though through want of a ſufficient va variety of har- 
mony in our language we have diſengaged it from 


any poetic numbers. And if we apply our characte- 


riſtic to this repreſentation of common life, we ſhall 
find, that the only means, whereby the diction can 
contribute towards giving a more lively image. of 
the objects preſented to us, conliſts in the turn of 
the expreſſion, as well as of the thought being 5 
commodated to the character of each perſonage, ſo 

that nothing may be wanting towards a perfect 
reſemblance. Thus in comedy the language re- 
ceives its poetic air not by departing from the or- 


dinary forms of ſpeech, but by keeping more cloſe 


to them than i in oy other kind of ores. 
I . FER — , 
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with _ of men f. 
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Tragedy which imitates perſons of high condi- 
tion in their moſt ſerious affairs, requires a more 
ſolemn ſtyle; yet Ariſtotle obſerves, that though 


the firſt writers of tragedy took great freedom in 
adorning their language, as this ſpecies of poetry 


became more improved, it at length had rejected 


all forms of ſpeech incongruous to diſcourſe ®, Cer- 


tainly nothing can well exceed the abſurdity of 
thoſe ſtudied metaphors, formal ſentences, and 
long ſimilies, we often hear from the modern ſtage. 

This is to make the moſt offenſive kind of affectation 


an ingredient in every character, by ſbewing them 


ſollicitous to be poliſhed and refined 6 
in the very midſt of the dangers and diſtreſſes, with 


which they ate ſuppoſed to be incompaſſec. 


In all Kinds of this imitative poetry the imagi- 
nation is more ſtrongly affected in proportion as the 
imitation is more line, and compleat. In de- 


ſcriptive poetry the writer has ſometimes another 


deſign, not ſo much to make an exact repreſenta- 


tion of the objects deſcribed, as to furniſh collateral + 


images and reflexions. This is the great artifice, 
whereby Virgil has adorned his Georgics, to com- 
pare continually, what befals inanimate ſubjects 
with animal life, and the actions af brute animals 
= 2 3 
. * Rhetor. 1. 5 c. 1. | | 


T Exuerint filveftrem animam, cultaque frequenti, 
n quaſcunque voces artes, haud tarda ſequent ur. 


I furias Lrengue ruunt; amor omnibus idem. &c. 
| Ibid. I. 3. v. 244. 
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Georg. I. 2. v. 5. 
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| Ofall kinds of deſcriptive poetry the aha | 
requires the boldeſt diction; ſtrength and a glar- 
ing brightneſs of expreſon being neceſſry way 
port this rapturous kind of verſe,  _-. 

In the deſcriptive part of epic poetryall attempts | 
towards pomp of ſtyle ought ſo to be moderated, 
that the image be never rendered in any 5 
indiſtinct. 

In this I think Homer never falls. The hve 
diſtinctneſs of conception, whereby he was enabled 
to ſpecify every character with the exacteſt pro» 
priety, accompanies him in all his deſcriptions: 
the ſhorteſt are like the ſketches of a great maſter 
in painting, if the ſtrokes are ever ſo few, they are 
notwithſtanding the principal. - But what ſenſible 
image can we form of the following deſcription of 
thunderbolts forging under the hammers 1 the 
Cyclops? _ 
Tres imbris torti radies, t tres nubis ala. 
— rutili tres ignis, et alitis Auſiri 7. 
: En. I. 8. v. 429, 
The dialogue part of epic poetry demands a man- 
ner of expreſſion ſtill more chaſte reſembling that 
of tragedy, according to a moſt excellent pre- 
coept of Ariſtotle, that the language ought molt to 
be laboured in the unactive, that is the deſcriptive 


parts 
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Three rays of LIP 2 rain, of fire three more, 
Of winged ſouthern winds, and cloudy ſtore 
As many parts the dreadful mixture frame. 
Dryden tr atiſlat, v. 57% 


ſion obſcures manners and ſentiment *. 
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e becauſe too ſhining an ex 12 


Bur in every kind of poetry Fudied 3 
js an art ſo very obvious, that great care ſhould be 
taken to avoid exceſs, which will ever have the ap- 
pearance of affectation. Cicero judiciouſly rg- 
marks, how ſoon this continual endeavour at a- 


dorning, and adding artificial graces becomes of- 


fenſive. He fays, the ſame effect is here produced 


as in the objects of ſenſe, where thoſe, which give 
the quickeſt reliſh, fatiate the ſooneſt. Nay that 


theſe > carl and artificial deckings in the ora- 


tor or poet ſooner become diſtaſteful; becauſe here, 


not only the ear, but the judgment alſo receives of- 


fence from affected ornaments F. This caution to - 
avoid the appearance of oſtentation is ſo univerſally 


received among the moſt authentic critics, both 
ancient and modern, that it is almoſt proverbial, 


that the perfection of art conſiſts in concealing it. 


The celebrated author of Telemachus has very 
ſtrongly expreſſed this neceſſity of preſerving a due 


lmplicity 3 in poetry in his diſcourſe, to which we 


„„ have 
p30 
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. Atque eo citius in oratoris aut in poet eincinnis ac 


| f uco offenditur, quod ſenfas in nimia voluptate natura, 


von mente ſatiantur 3 in fſeriptis et in dictis, non aurium 
ſolum, ſed animi judicio etiam mapgis infucata vitia 0. | 
cuntur, De Orator. I. 3. c. 25. 
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have above had an occafion to refer . Inp 
lar he ſays, a poet ſhould write entitely for the 
benefit of his readers without any appearance. of 
ſetting off himſelf. To make a wor truely ex- 
cellent it is 'necefſary, that the author ſhould fo 
forget himſelf, that the reader may forget him 
likewiſe, and have his attention enen only on 
the ſübject . 


8 . 
'» 


N O poet is b free from all kind of Tak 
and comes up ſo fully to this character as Ho 
mer. But to a the ſum of what has here 
been ſaid amounts to this, that the perfection even 
of a figurative ſtyle conſiſts in its being free fromany 
luxuriant and oſtentatious pomp of words, or any 

affectation of pleaſing the ear unconnected with the 
principal office of ſpeech, which is to convey our 
ideas with eaſe, clearneſs and force. How far the 
dition of the author, we have taken under exami | 
nation, comes up to this character may in ſome 
meaſure be judged of by the following, paſſages, | 
 Aso'er the weſtern waves, when ey 'ry ſtorm 
Is huſh'd within its cavern, and a breeze 
5 a eee its d * 4 


— 


24 Reflex. fer la rhetorique « et for poeti ue. 
+ Fe demande un poite aimable, proportionnt au com- 
mun des hommes, gui fafſe tout pour eux, et rien four lui. 
Ain gu" un outrage ſoit veritablement beau, il faut ut 
Auteur y oublie, et me permitre de Poublicr, 5.5. 
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The flacken'd cordage glides, the alder ear 
perceives no found throughout the vaſt expanſe; 
None, but the murmurs of the {liding prowe, 
Which flowly parts the ſmooth and yielding main. 
1. Vs 89. 
As in ſome torrid region, where the head 9 
Of Ceres bends beneath its golden load, 
If on the parching ground a fatal ſpark . 
Fall from a burning brand; the ſudden 1 
Increas d and aided by tumultuous winds 
In rapid torrents of involving flames 
Sweeps Oer the erackling Plain, and mounting 
— high OY 
In ruddy ſpires ihumines half the ſkies, 
| N 167. 
le the vaſt Atlantic, DIES no ſhore, 
No rock or promontory ſtops the fight 
Unbounded, as it wanders,; but the moon, 
Reſplendent eye of night, in fulleſt orb 
Throughout th' interminated ſurface throws 
Its rays abroad, and decks in ſnowy light 
The dancing billows, 


B. 2. v. 2 239. 
—— when the fong of Thracian Orpheus drew 
To Hebrus margin from their dreary feats - 

Ihe ſavage race, which Hzmus wrapt in clouds, 
Pangæus cold, and Rhodopeian ſnows . 

In blood and dif cord nurs'd ; the ſoothing train 
Flow'd with enchantment through their raviſh'd 


ears: ; 
Their kerceneſs melted, and amaz'd they learn'd 
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The ſacred laws of juſtice, which the bard + 
Mixt with the muſic of his hear'nly firing. - 
1 
One firſt appear d 
In 1 0 attir d; but near his ſide 
A woman graceful and majeſtic ſtood z - + 
Not with an aſpect rivalling the pow-r 
Of fatal Helen, or the wanton charms. 
Of Love's ſoft queen; but ſuch as far excelPs, 
Whate'er the lilly blending with the roſe 
Paints on the cheek of beauty ſoqn to fade; 
Such as expreſs'd a mind, which wiſdom ad, 
And ſweetneſs temper'd, virtue's pureſt light 
Illumining the countenance divine, 
Vet could not ſooth remorſeleſs fate, nor teach 
Malignant fortune to revere the good, 
Which oft with anguiſh rends the ſpotleſs heart, 
And oft * wiſdom with deſpair. 


B. 6. v. 32. 


HY To the hoſtile camp 
With 8 compos d and filent down the paſs 
The phalanx moves. Each patient boſom huſh'd 
Its ſtruggling ſpirit, nor in whiſpers breath'd 
The rapt rous ardour, virtue then inſpir d; 2 
But all await the moment doom'd to give 
The Barb'rous millions to their deathful ſteel: 
So lowring clouds expanding from the north 
Awhile ſuſpend their horrors, deſtin'd ſoon 
To blaze i in lightnings, and to burſt in ſtorms, 


B. 8, * 
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= As in ſome fruitful dime, which late hath known 


The rage of winds and floods, when now the ſtorm 
| Is heard no longer, and the th Hed, I 


Still o'er the waſted region 1 
In melancholy n 3 gh 


With proſtrate glories lie the ſtately 4p 
And elm uprooted, while the plains pans KP : 
With fragments ſwept from villages o'erthrown, 


1 


And round the paſtures flocks and herds are caſt "+ 


In weltring Jeays 05 eat. | 
| B. 9. v. 288, 


. a by thy excelling WADE: ; 
Jo ſhield ſome haven, a ſtupendous mole 


Fram' d of the grove and quarry smingled ftrength 
In ocean's boſom penetrates afar ; 


There ſtands the pride of art ak the weight | 
Of ſeas, unmoy'd, and —4 the whelming 
5 ſurge. . Did. v. * 
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PF HAT has made many 450 00 er lig 
figur founding epithets, and laboured 
confiruEiions, 1 imagine, is their not being duely 
apprized - of the e of numbers; whereas a 


juſt and harmonious meaſure of verſe will give 


 fuſficient grace or dignity to the moſt unaffected 
diction. 


Ie mut be confeſſed, ar in che We oe 


guages fall infinitely ſhort of the ancient in this 
point. Both the Greek and Latin tongues, even in 
diſcourſe, affigned for the pronunciation of each 
yllable an exact meaſure of time, in ſome longer 
and in ſome ſhorter, and fo variouſly intermixt 
thoſe two different meaſures in the ſame word, as 
furniſhed means for that variety of verſification to 


which we are altogether ſtrangers. Theſe mea- 


ſures were of ſuch efficacy in thoſe languages, that 
the adjuſting their periods to ſome agreeable ryth- 


mus, or movement by an apt ſucceſſion of long and 
Short fyllableswas conſidered inoratory, as an art of 


great importance towards the perfection of eloquence. 
In our language this ſeems to be ſcarce thought 
of ; though, perhaps, what we commonly call 
ſmoothneſs of ſtyle is in part owing to ſomething 
analagous, namely ſuch a rangement of the words, 
* the ſ — follow one another . 
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| foe and eaſy cadence, | But in relation to the an- 


cient verſe, as we find ſome of their meaſures 


harmonious to our ear; ſo there ate others, which 


pear in reciting lame and defective. Of the 


firſt kind are the iambic, trochaic, dactylic, ana- 


peſtic, and ſome other meaſures ; of the latter are 
the generality of their odes. This difference does 
notariſe merely PRs 88 manner, where- 
vithwe may be ſuppoſed to 3 thoſe. lan- 


kater Randy Ine verſe, when it is not 


ng, is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from proſe . 


deed the cauſe of this difference is very San : 
In ſpeech the ſimple proportion of two'to one is moſt 


natural to be obſerved between the length of the 
longer and ſhorter ſyllables." And thoſe meaſures, 


which appear harmonious in reading, are diviſible 


according to this proportion either into common or 


| treble time, as tunes are divided in the modern 
muſic; the daQylic and anapæſtic meaſures move 


in common time, the iambic and trochaic accord- 


ing to the treble :. the other meaſures are not di- 
viſible in that manner. And if we inquire, how 


theſe movements, irregular in reading, could be 


2 an han find one of theſe two 


means 


* — 


1 I in oriuhiand ee ee non pag aifeis | 


copnoſcere, Ic. Sed in werfibus res eſt apertior: 


etiam a modis gui buſdam, cantu remoto. ſoluta efſt vi — 


oratio ; maximegue- id in opti mo quogue corum fottarum, 
qui Aber a Grecis nominantur, quos, chm cantt * 


haveris, nuda ow remanet oratio. — c. * 
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means neceſſary for that purpoſe, either by intergo. L 
fing reſts or pauſes to ſupply the meaſure, —— 
deficient, or by taking ſome liberty with the yl 
bles, EEE 7 nah: 4) common pro. 


| lib. de Muſic. 1. 4. c. 13, 14. 
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portion between the longer and the ſhorter, - Saint 
Auſtin has written a treatiſe expreſly to reconcile 
the various meaſures of the ancient verſe with the 
principles of muſic ; and whenever any verſe, 
are compoſed of feet conſiſti 
of time, he endeavours to fill up the incomplete 
meaſures by the aſſiſtance of — only“. 

To render the Sapphic verſe more agreeable to 
our ear we uſually corrupt it toward a dactylie 
aca read it 0 nearly after this N 


Jam farts ig terris nivis @ atque dire +. 
Salinas, an early author among the mee rl. 
ters upon muſic, gives us both a Spaniſh and an Ita- 


lian tune compoſed upon this movement, and obſeryes 
that the eccleſiaſtics were Weutdoined to fing fab | 


phic hymns to the ſame lj. 
This verſe Saint Auſtin divides into feet chu, 


Fam FAN terris nivis atque 4 , 


where the firſt foot contains but five ps Ya F 
time, whereas the reſt are fix compleat. This de- 


ficiency he ſupplies by placing a pauſe equal to one 
meaſure of time after the firſt foot. - And his me- 
thod agrees very well with this particular verſe, 


and the whole ſtanza to which it belongs, could 


: the 


© To lib: de Nauf. I. 3. 0.8. 7 Hort. Cunnin 
J. 1. of. A. | In lib. 4e Mukic. 1.6, 6. 19. 4m 


of different meaſure, 
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the rangement of notes in the laſt foot. be allowed 
upon the principles of muſic in ſuch a movement, 
as this. But according to à limitation, he himſelf 

lays down, and is certain] 4 agreeable' to common 
ſenſe, that the pauſe muſt neceſſarily be placed 

after the end of a word ® . this method of reducing 
the Sapphic verſe to an harmonious movement is 
inſufficient, For in this verſe it is no way neceſ- 
ſary that the word terminate always in this par- 
ticular place, This is evident ph the wen, 
lines of the 122 ode, 


. ere, 1 . 
Alſo Littre E truſco vi lenter undi. 


Salinas you o divide this verſe into a move- 
ment proportioned out by five meaſures of time . 
But as this is a diviſion wholly unknown to the 
modern muſic, and I think * conſiſtent with 
muſical rythmus; fo it labours under the ſame de- 
fect of requiring reſts, which often fall in the mid- 


dle of words. Ann to him the movement is 


thus divided, 


ee eee 5 
Jam ſatis terris niuis atque diræ. "Mn 


a reſt being ſuppoſed after the ſecond foot, or bar 
according to the preſent language of muſic, and an- 


other at t tho end, Butin i. line | 

0 

. 1 4 ©; * Sileri autem 2g non nf ubi termi-. 
natur pars orationis. + 1 6. c. 19. 
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will the latter, whenever the verſe ends in the mid- 
Ye of a wand; eich we have ſors ien 
in this kind of verſe. 

The Sapphic verſe admits of an variety in in 


numbers; for though the fourth ſyllable of this 


verſe is uſually long, yet Hephæſtion obſerves, that 
it is ſometimes ſhort T. And Salinas -endeavoury 
to reduce this latter form of the verſg alſo to muſic; 
but with as little ſucceſs as in the other f. 
Perhaps it is not poſſible to divide this kind of 
verſe into a regular movement without "the other 
method above propoſed of giving additional length 
to ſome of the long ſyllables. And that ſuch li- 
berty--in varying the length of the ſyllables was 
by the ancients in their verſe 
. to. muſic ſeems nearly to be certain, from what A- 
riſtides Quintilianus informs us, that in muſie they 
made uſe of four different meaſures of time, 


not only double but treble and Wr * 2 | 


the ſhorteſt ||. 
Of this, I think, there ould be no ponbetics to 


_—_ did not. this author talk nonſenſe afterwards, 
„ 3 — | 


* 
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= Hor. Carmin. I. 1. od. 30. 
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the firſt of theſe reſt divides N foals 
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time in verſe alſo, by 


that as the long 


vowel is twice the meaſure of the ſhort one, ſo a 


ſhort vowel ſhould be conſidered as of twice the 
length of a conſonant ; for this notable reaſon, that 
any ſhort vowel joined to another makes it long, as 
much as when two conſonants follow it; whereas 
a conſonant having no ſound of itſelf, cannot with 


the leaſt propriety have any meaſure of time aſcribed 
to it *. But this writer is apt to amuſe himſelf wich 


| fanciful reſemblances ; and having firſt imagined I 


know not what analogy between theſe four mea- 


ſures of time, and the four dieſes, into which a 
tone was conſidered as diviſible, he muſt needs * 
ann ore eu 


sal NASA eee W 
lation of ſapphics by four meaſures of time, which 
requires a reſt at the beginning of each verſe, and 
at the fifth ſyllable alſo, as in his firſt method: 


though every — ſcheme is inſufficient z. for in 
Sappho's own verſes this ſyllable falls very frequently 
in the middle of a word. But a particular exami- 


nation of the ode meaſures is foreign to our preſent 
deſign : and it is extreme difficult, if not now im- 


poſlible to determine with much certainty in rela- - 


tion to the tunes of the ancient odes. 


All verſe intended for rehearſal conſiſts of thoſe 
Po of W aa are a diviſible 


into 


e 
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the firſt of theſe reſts divides a word 1 454 vals 
will the latter, whenever the verſe ends in the mid- 
Ale ofa wank; phehicts we Ave rage few in ano 
in this kind of verſe. hs # 
The Sapphic verſe adeits of ome 2 
numbers ; for though the fourth ſyllable of this 
_ verſe is uſually long, yet Hephæſtion obſerves, that 
it is ſometimes ſhort}, And Salinas -endeavoury 
to reduce this latter form of the verſg alſo to muſic, 
but with as little ſucceſs as in the other . 
Perhaps it is not poſſible to divide this kind of 
verſe into a regular movement without "the other 
method above propoſed of giving additional length 
to ſome of the long ſyllables. And that ſuch li- 
|; berty in varying the length of the ſyllables was 
Z taken. by the ancients in accommodating their verſe 
to muſic ſeems nearly to be certain, from what A- 
riſtides Quintilianus informs us, that in muſie they 
made uſe of four different meaſures of time, namely 
not only double but treble and quadright _ uf 
the ſhorteſt ||. 
Of this, I think, thine 20811 be no . to 
. did not this author talk nonſenſe afterwards | 
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| "time in verſe alſo, by-ſuppoſing that as the long 


EZ yowel is twice the meaſure of the ſhort one, ſo a 


ſhort vowel ſhould: be conſidered as of twice the 
length of a conſonant; for this notable reaſon, that 


any ſhort vowel joined to another makes it long, as 


much as when two conſonants follow it; whereas 


2 conſonant having no ſound of itſelf, cannot with _ 
the leaſt propriety have any meaſure of time aſcribed 


to it *. But this writer is apt to amuſe himſelf wich 
fanciful reſemblances ; and having firſt imagined IL 
know not what analogy between theſe four mea- 
ſures of time, and the four dieſes, into which a 
tone was conſidered as diviſible, he muſt needs try 
at making out — HEIRS: 


SALINAS 8 W 
lation of ſapphics by four meaſures of time, which 
requires a reſt at the begi | 
at the fifth ſyllable alſo, as in his firſt method: 
though every $4 ſcheme is inſufficient ;. for in 


Serbe, own verſes this ſyllable falls very frequently 


in the middle of a word. But a particular exami- 


nation of the ode meaſures is foreign to our preſent 


deſign: and it is extreme difficult, if not now im- 


poſſible to determine with much certainty in rela- 


tion to the tunes of the ancient odes. 
All verſe intended for rehearſal conſiſts of thoſe 


ſpecies of — which are — diviſible 


. OOvEY 


into 
* Ibid. p. 45. on EIT I c. 19. 


nning of each verſe, and 
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ms OBSERVATIONS _ 
into a muſical movement. The moſt comhinon'ef 
_ theſe are the iambic, trochaic, dactylie and ana. 
_ pxſtic before mentioned, each of which rec b wi 3 


its name from the feet, whereby it is conſti- 
tuted. A ſhort ſyllable ſucceeded' by a long one 
by a ſhort one makes the trochaic foot, a long 
fyllable preceeding two ſhort ones a dactyl, and 
two ſhort ones before a long ſyllable an anapæſt. 
A number of any one of theſe feet joined together 
compoſe a verſe of the fame denomination.” * 
However theſe verſes are not ſo abſolutely con- 


is called an iambic foot, a long ſyllable ſucceeded 


| Kined to their original feet, as to exclude all others. 
The two ſhort ſyllables both in the dactylic and a- 


napzſtic meaſures are frequently united into a long 


one: in the iambic and trochaic meaſures the long 
ſyllable is often divided. into two ſhort, beſides o- 
ther variations to be mentioned hereafter, 


We learn from Ariſtotle, that the moſt ancient 


of theſe meaſures were the daQylic and iambic; | 
that form of the dactylic, called hexameter from 


its. conſiſting of ſix feet of that meaſure “, being 
aſſigned for the graver kind of narrative poetry, 
8 8 %%% 


0 


This verſe is uſually ſpoke of as containing fix 
complete feet, the laſt of which muſt neceſſarily con- 
fiſt of two long ſyllables. Hephæſtion and ſome others 


define it more conciſely to be à dactylic meaſure of fix | 


feet, but catalectic, or deficient by a ſyllable; and 
when the laſt ſyllable is a long one, it is admitted 
by this general rule, that it is indifferent what kind of 
{ſyllable terminates a verſe. Wt 


A a am. 1 8 . a 


1 


1 ö 


on POETRY. 3 f 113 - | 
{tis nd for pieces of ridicule and fatyy b. 3 
The Margites ſeen by Hephæſtion contained —— ; 


firſt 7 5 


ture of both +. From theſe the vey, two ſpecies 


plainly derived f. By taking awa 
lable ſrom an iambic verſe is mak 


 trochaic.. 


The dactylic meaſure by removing the firſt ſyllable. 
becomes a compleat anapeſt, and by taking away 


a ſyllable more that form. of . verſe very frequent. 

in our ſongs, which conſiſts of anapæſtic — but 
begins defectively with an iambic, which by 1 © " oY 
phæſtion is allo reckon'd —_ the head of the ana- 

|. 

1 rom each of theſe i ae was nid a 8 
| variety of verſe according ta the different number 
of feet join'd together, even from two feet as far at 
| leaſt as eight, beſides athers intermediate by termi- 
nating the verſe in the part of a foot. 


| Tnoudn the anapæſtic foot contain the ſame 

number of meaſures with the dactyl, and the tro- 

chaic the ſame with the iambie; yet the anapæſt 

is never uſed in dactylic meaſures, except in a very 

few inſtances at the beginning of the verſe, nor are 
trochaics mixt with iambics. The reaſon for this 

is to be taken from the . of muſic. As our 
* muſic 


© le 7 F mAGua, of jar 6 e N * 
in u. x. A. Poet. C. 5 | 

7 Hephæſt. at moriue 

4 Vid. Schol. in Hephefi. J. Jann 4 
TFA. Item Salin. I. 7. c. 19, 
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out e with ſome» 

was — called r and ths and beer 
beating of time, keg motion is alſo f 
with ſome degree of em 
ſound in the note, whic s 
in reading, a long Hebe is oo — 
ſuch emphaſis, this muſt fall in the /igmbic and a- 
napæſtic faqt on the latter part, but in the trochgic 
and daQylic on the former part of the foot. There- 
fore the mixture of the anapæſt with the dacty 
or of the trochaic with the mie wound | 
the ry” of the N 3 


Tn ovon 


* If A 
thoſe two moſt excellent pieces of Milton, L' Alkgre 
and {/-Penſerofo 3 I could not but conſider the uncertain 

mixture of iambic and trochaic verſes, as a blemilh in 
thoſe, poems. 

"This account of the ancient arfirand theſes agrees 
with Ariſtides, who ſays Ip. 21.) News 9a ae Nei goes 


| ,. d ava, 3s A 637 πꝗ u phe 
Arſis:1 is the raiſing up ſome part of the body y, and thefi 


is moving the ſame down. A 6,- ] he fays, 
the wa and trochaic foo! begin Tk: thefts, and 
end with arfs ; but egg æſt and iambic begin Wik 
B and end with theſe; Bo mh theſe feet thus: 
"A: mus © ans peel; 0 ese Pa . N- 
eg, 99 Jo ges xe dp7T: wv. &. am n be- 
„ a oo B29 a0 aporor, * W 
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enn 


ng 


its laſt form, and became an imitation of diſcourſe ®, 
But all theſe meaſures were frequently uſed in ſongs. 
And there are ſome differences neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved even in the dactylic and -ambic meaſures, 
when they are deſigned to be accompanied with 
muſic, and when intended for reading or rm re- 
cital, © *- 

It is known to 
verſes, when the words divide 


ith the feet, the 


movement appears ſo different from the common 


form of thoſe verſes, that ſuch verſes are expreſly a« 
voided in all narrative poems. For . how 
| different does this verſe, wy 
fe Cs d. „ ke FAS AAR, EVE 
ſound from this line of gef Vie 2 | 
Bn; i NT Tarts 


60. 45 Juaniey d Zerg * na Slows. Ted 4. 


er Me Ji Y BEAN dertws- As at bs day 


we compoſe tunes to theſe meaſures by this rule; q — | 


I think this writer to be — of greater authorit at Frag 

the Grammarians, who differ $4 him; becauſe he i is 
not only a writer on muſic, the ſubjeQ, to Which this 
point properly belongs ; but there 1s alſo Krong pre- 


ſumption of his being -much more ancient. 


* Td 4 78 f vilgahiv iD * T0 o- 
Teal 9 oe x15 11a Tegav & Gros: lere NRG Js 


Nuo dune amm n one d einde ure ge Manst 
Þ N F a — Ear. riſtot. poet. c. 4 


Tus ape and iambic took 3 8 
deſig ned for rehearſal of all the other meaſures, 
which confiſt of an uninterrupted movement; Wh 
ſomuch that the iambic ſucceeded the trochaic even 
in tragedy, as ſoon as that ſpecies of poetry received 


every one, that in | hexameter 
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| Gg the meaſure in both is ſyllable for ſyllable 


the ſame v. Notwithſtanding this remarkable dif. 
ference, if both were ſet to muſic, they would ac- 
company the ſame movement: and though ſuch 
verſes, when read among others, ſound very diſa- 
greeably, yet they are not deſtitute of muſical pro- 
portion. In the Trachyniæ of Sophocles we find 
a ſmall number of hexameter verſes to be accom- 
panied with muſic, the firſt of | e N of 


the like 9 8 N 085 | 
"Had pax ben ow. 2 250 ind. el, l 4 | 
v. 103). 


Saint Austin is, I think, the only writer, who 
endeavours to account for this difference by a di- 
ſtinction, he attempts to make between metre and 

verſe. But to diſcover the true reaſon hereof, I 


apprehend we muſt have recourſe to this principle, 


that verſe, when deſigned for recital, ought to be 


conſidered as a medium between proſe and * 


The forementioned Ariſtides has this obſervation 
upon the different uſe of the human voice, that in 
common ſpeech. it moves with a ſmooth tenor, be- 
ing varied by inſenſible degrees; but in ſinging it 

ſſes from ſound to ſound by diſtin and ſenſible 


intervals. The ſame is alſo made by 1355 


n 


* unn 


1 Teſe EY are hel byDiomedes the gramma- 
rian, (l. 3.) -partipedes, and by Maximus Vittoria 


in libre a Carmine * 7 i. 
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cx the other nk on muſic but Aritides adds, 
that the recital of verſes is a kind of medium be- 
tween theſe . And to the ſame purpoſe Quintilian 
remarks, that though a poem ſtvuld not be read 
with the tone of one that ſings ; yet on the other 
hand it ought to be diſtinguiſhed by the conduct 
of the voice from-proſe T. And what theſe authors 
obſerve of the tone of voice, is equally to be re- 
garded in relation to the movement; that as verſe 
is diſtinguiſhed from proſe by diſpoſing the words 
in a muſical meaſure, ſo it is to be removed from 
| the expreſs form of muſic by cauſing the words 
| ſometimes to terminate in the middle of the feet, in 
order that the little pauſes between the words may in 
a proper degree break the formality of the meaſure. 
And that this is the true reaſon, why the words are 
made in this manner to divide the feet, I think is 
from hence evident, that this is not with ſuch con- | | 
flancy practiſed in the meaſures appropriated to 5 
muſic, In the anapæſtic meaſures the words and nn 
feet ang | hl 19 together, For inſtance 


2 9299 2 » love. 
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0 Lib. 1. | 
I Sit lectio W et cum faavitate qua ada gravis: . 

e non quidem proſe fumilis, quia carmen %. et ſe pottæ 

canere teſtantur; non tamen in canticum di Hluta, nec 

Plaſnate Fenn Inſtitut. Orat. I. 1. c. 8. 
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f onskrüerions 
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elan Ariſtoph. Plat. v. Fig. ; 
This divi a be feet 1 4 
the middle of them is uſually called cſute: though 
every terminating of the words with ſome deſigned 
relation to the feet is called cæſure ot inciſion by 
ancient grammarians. In the heroic verſe either 
the third foot is to be divided after the firſt r 

as 

unte malis erat | Remanam ani 


| En. L * bs J. 
or aſter the ſecond, if it be a datyl, as 


. Ovaopiriay, i He | Ax atols GAY Wears I Ate, 
or Elſe the fourth foot after the firſt ſyllable, 2 
una toro pater Eneas | fic 9 ab alto. 
En. I. 2. . 3. 
Frequently this verſe divides i in more than 6 one ed 
theſe places. 
Turne, quod optanti In l promitiene nemo 
Auderet, —— | dies | en attulit ultro. _ 
| En. I. 9. v.6, 7. 
In the dramatic abies alſo the third or fourth 
; foot is uſually divided by a cæſure, and often both, 
| 'Ax]i % nds + | hs T621þpy Tov * Ho 
Airs, 865 7946 Lam. | ood” olan! 
Eyb' & %eg]iss lues EXfver T "8 
Sophocl. Phi .V.I, 2, 3. 


Bes1Dts this cæſure, which depends upon the 
termination of the words only, there is another 
div _ of the verſe, which the conſtruction of the 

ſentences 


* 7 


ſentences will generally « ae ts in yer- 


| ſag of length; and Dionyſus. of Halicarnaſſus ob- 
ſerves expreſly, that as a rangement of words as 


much in meaſuregas the freedom of that kind of wri- 


ting would admit is the ae, g- e 


the other hand the poets choſe to break the forma- 


lity of their numbers, as much as poſſible, by vary- 
ing theſe diviſions, and by uniting the verſes in con- 15 
tinuing the ſentence from one to another“ To 


this the great Milton. has particularly attended +. 


"Tax writers in jambics uſed fill another arti· 
ce to reduce their numbers towards proſe not prac- 
tiſed in hexameters. This was often to lengthen 
the time beyond the regular movement of the verſe, 
by introducing inſtead of the ſhort ſyllable either a 
long one or two ſhort, doch in the fr, third, and 
fifth foot of their verſe. Nay ſometimes they would 
put two ſhort ſyllables for one in other places alfo ; 


but this was chiefly done by the comic poets p. 


The Latin comedians took {till farther liberties; 
in ſo much that Cicero has ſaid of them, that in 


| bringing down their verſe to an imitation of diſ- 


courſe, they often fuk ie nave ame TE, FL 
I 4 Br 


= De conpeh tions, F. 26. 
+ See Preface to Paradiſe loſt. 
F Hephzft. as iauC uu Herb 


** 4 — — 


Comicorum ſenarii propter fimilitudinen Sx + | 


er pe ſunt a eat, ut nonnunguam vix in his MIMETUE, et 


Verſus intelli igi pot. Orator, 6655S. 


n the dramatic writers the trochaics followed the 


tambics —_— all theſe INI. 


9. 


7 


verſe to the members of the ſentence, the poets 
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* 

By reducing the two Goes ſlables of 5 0 10 ; 
tylic foot in hexameter verſes into one long one, 5 
which might be done in any part of the verſe, 
though not ſo frequently praftiſed in the fifth foot; 
and by the like change of the feet in iambic verſe, 
together with the other liberties now mentioned; 
alſo by varying, as much as might be, the cxſure 
of the feet, and the relation of the parts of the 


have been careful to give that variety to the move- 
ment and cadence of their verſe, which is ; 
eſpecially in works of any length, to avoid fati- 
guing the ear by the conſtant nn, the n 


uniform meaſure. 


Wy 


SainT Auſtin ® vives a ak 3 idea 
of verſe, than what we have here exhibited. - He 


aſſerts, that the characteriſtic, whereby it is diſtin- 


guiſhed from ſimple metre, conſiſts in its being ne- 
ceſſarily divided into two parts, and that the words 
at leaſt ought always ſo to terminate, thatevery verſe 
of the ſame kind may divide inthe ſame place. For 
example, that all hexameter verſes ſhould be di- 
viſible at the firſt ſyllable after the n 2255 as 
in the firſt line of the And, © 

Arma virumque cans | Treje qui * ab oris. 
In this he follows Varro, whom we: learn from 


Aulus Gene to have aſſerted the ſame thing f. 


Saint | 


= De PEW L402 
T Not. Attic. So 18. C. ult. 


A 7 2 ® , 
ES ©» | 


on POETRY.” 


Faint Auſtin will but juſt allow, that the cole; 5 
now and then to inſert a lins not ſo diviſible, 
diſparages all ſuch lines with the name of ſim- 
le metres, notwithſtanding that i in Homer lines 5 


capable of this diviſion occur no leſs frequently 
than thoſe, to winen alone he Ned aſcribe. the 
name of verſe®, D 

. Certainly a peer diviſion fs a number Wa 
ſe of any kind at one -conſtant place, if we there 
make any real pauſe in reading, * effect re- 
duce each to two f. 

It is upon this 1 imaginary e of dividing 
the verſe always in the ſame place, that Saint 
Auſtin builds his whole ſyſtem concerning the di- 
ſtinction between verſe and plain metre. On this 
principle he ſcans each member of the verſe by it- 


ſelf, and inſiſts, that hexameter verſes, and the tri- 


meter or dramatic iambics alſo, be conſidered as 


3 


. WN 1.5. . 3. 


+ For example the ancient tetrameters, whether; i- 
ambic or trochaic, which divide after the fourth foot, 


have each ſo much the air of two, that in the i imitations | 


of that meaſure in our language we uſually write each 
verſe in two ſeveral lines. 


"NN ma N TW Aab I Si n pd ores, 


riſtoph. Plut. v. 253. 


be laſt time I came o'er the moor, 
I left my love behind me. = 
* ire ©nCns kx oro, | Acvarer”, Old) mes I, 


| Sophocl. Oedi tyran. v, 1 2 
| Fairelt iſle, all iſles excelling, > 545 


Seat of pleaſures, and of loves ; ; 
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beginning with = part only of = foot, and by rev | 
| ſcanned by anapzfls, and the iambies by trochale 
feet®; though it is manifeſt, tharHorace conſidered 


| Saint Auſtin labouts much in fearch after a N- 
ſon in nature for the diviſion, he aſſigns, as nc 


even: then, becauſe each of the parts will be made up of 
an equal repetition of the number two, excepting that 


which ſeems here to be loſt, is to be reſtored by con- 

ſidering, that every number is one number, and that 

unit multiplied by any number produces only the mul- 
tiplier ; therefore unit may be allowed to ſupply the 


cannot be reduced to equality by this means. 


is divided according to his rule, as near as may be, in 


5 
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gleRing the firſt ſyllable that the hexameters be | 


dramatic verſes, as conſiſting of iatnbie feet r. 


2 a Aa .. as r 


to verſe ; but what he advances for - this purpoſe, 


upaelt ÞÞ 
. 2 ; 3 : 
4 * 0 *. wed. e + 
4 ; . ; v a : * ww. : gs 43 
E Tur 
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E .. + Aa a. 
1 His ſcheme is to find, ſomething to be called an e- 
quality in the unequal diviſion of the verſe. 

Ia verſe of an confiſt of ſach an odd number of 
half feet, ſuppoſe ſeven, that the number being divided 
as near, as may be, in the middle, the greater will be 


in the odd part there will at laſt remain only an unit to 
anſwer the laſt two of the other part; the equality, 


place of OO KW 31 

If the odd number of half feet be of the other kind, 
ſappoſe nine, where the major half is odd, ſuch mea 
ſures are metres, and not verſe; becauſe their two parts 


If the number of half feet is even, ſuppoſe eight, and 


* 


„„ 15 


on rorrar 2 


— 3 


Tus bent 5 to 3 45 ; 
to the different kinds of - verſe is their roſpettive 


mus in this, that rhythmus in ſpeech is every 
derly ſucceſſion of long and ſhort 
will paſs agreeably over the ear; bs a 
yerſe is ſuch rhythmus confined within a ſhort com- 
pas, and ſucceſſively repeated. In like manner 
verſes differ from „ 
verſity of their movement, but alſo as they are 


for Lag Thus amongſt the ancient odes very fre- 
quent uſe is made both of trochaie and iambic 


— — — — — nM 
8 1 OMe 3 
— 


compoſing the firſt and two and one the ſecond; 
the Enel een becauſe of the rela- 
tion, in which unit ſtands to the number three in com- 


Whatever. 

The like trick would have accounted for the Aigen 
of hexameters and trimeters conſiſting of twelve half 
feet into five and ſeven ; but theſe are dignified with 


ber ſeven into four and three acco to his former 
conceit of equality, he then finds his equality 
in theſe verſes, beeauſe 4 number four taken four 
times makes ſixteen, and the number three taken three 
times makes nine, which two numbers together amount 
to Wl five — to ive times five. De muſic. I. 5. 
4. 7, &C, 1 . 


- 


lengths. eee 


| longer or ſhorter. We find ſhort verſes beſt fitted 


verſes, but ſeldom. of any exceeding the number of 
| four feet. - ieee more feet, are very 


uncommon. 


bb pid five od three; how two and three - 


mon with that, it was ſhewn to bear to all numbers 


a more ſubtle ſpeculation ; for having divided the nam- 
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uncommon. The iambics conſiſting of fix feet 

_ were choſen by dramatic writers for the diſcourlive 
part of their works, as making a conſiderable ad- 


reaſon, why the iambic meaſure of ſive ſeet (which 
is the verſe of our narrative. poetry) is the fit- 
_ teſt for that purpoſe of any meaſure hitherto uſed 
with ſucceſs in our language. This verſe was not 
wholly in diſuſe amongſt the ancients. It bears the 
name of Aleman, the firſt Lyric poet *, whoſe works 
are loſt ; but we find alſo ſome vety few inſtances 
of the ſame verſe in Pindar , and even of the verſe 
with an additional ſyllable called verſus Hipponat- 
tius 1. Since therefore we are to conſider verſe 
for recital, as a medium between ſong and proſe 
diſcourſe, this-verſe, longer than thoſe commonly 


which were intended to bear a great degree of 
affinity with proſe, is the propereſt meaſure for 
tat kind of poetry. The ancients indeed do not 
appear to have uſed this verſe for that purpoſe, 
the ſix feet of the dactylic meaſure compoſing a 
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vance towards proſe. This, I think, furniſhes a 


uſed in ſong, yet not ſo long, as thoſe of ſix feet, 


more 


on POETRY. 5. mm 


more ſonorous verſe, and ſufficiently removed . py 
proſe to a1 the fame] intention. | 
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been ſo much conſidered by writers on this ſub) jets 
as it ought to have been; though Dr. Wallis in his 
Grammar of the Engliſh language has expreſly . 
proved, that we make uſe both of iambic and tro- 

chaic verſes b. And theſe lines are an example 
both of the daQylic, and of each ſpecies of the a ana- 

peſtic meaſures above mentioned +. 


ov vie 4 
Once on A time, as old ſtories Nl 


| v * _ e a 
A friar would nor his talent 1 in Latin 3 


1 bs, Vi; 


But was Grels put to't in the midſt of a verſe, ' 


Becauſe he could And no 3 2 A I 


What has cauſed our meaſures to be ſo little at- 
_ tended to, I ſuppoſe, is the uncertainty in the quan- 
tity of the greateſt part of our ſyllables. This muſt 
ever fruſtrate all attempts to introduce the ancient 
hexameters into our narrative poetry; for that 
verſe being compoſed of a-diſcretionary mixture of 
two different feet, we ſeldom can be led by the 
ſound of the words into the true movement of each 
| verſe, However all our ſyllables are not promiſ- 
cuous. Triſino, a — Italian poet, and an 


early 
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early writer on the mesſures of their verſe, . 
down this rule; that as the ancient feet were deter. 
mined by the quantity of the ſyllables only, in his 
they are determined by the accent “. 


language 
Dhis is 1 true in our tongue, and for this tea · 
| fon, that whereas the ancient accent is repreſented 
to be only a variation in the tone of the voice, and 
had no relation to the quantity of the ſyllable; oun 
is conſtantly attended with an emphaſis, which im- 


plies greater length in the ſyllable; Hereof dur 
ſongs are a proof ; for whenever in the tune along | 


note, or an equivalent number of ſhort ones are not 


| fet to the ſyllables, vhereon the emphaſis or accent 


is laid in reading, the movement of the tune appears 


evidently to differ from that of the verſe. But ho- 
ever, as each fingle word bas but one accent, if 


nd ſyllable were admitted into verſe in the place of 
= but what was accented in proſe, all 


pobyſyllable words would be excluded fm the 


greateſt part of our verſe. Therefore moſt othet 
ſyllables are uſed as common, and in verſe are read 
upon occaſion with ſome degree of emphaſis, where- 
by they receive the power of long ones. Though 
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fllabe brewvi e Jurghe, cos noi gli formiamo di 2 et a- 
cute; e come effi facevano, che l F amba aueſſe la prima 


breve, e lu ſeconda lungha, cos} noi facemo che I Fambo | 


abbia la prima grave e la ſecunda acuta, * &c, | Poetic. 
fliviion. 2. Dei piedi. 7, 
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all our ſyllables do not well admit ſuch lengthening 
out: ſeveral of our ngen e . 
ee 
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n ſome particular ſituations, cannot ſupply the o 
fice of long ſyllables. Cr BP Bite eee ty 


Wan the Latin and Greek languages became 
degenerate, the uſage of obſerving the quantities of 
the ſeveral ſyllables. was neglected in diſcourſe, and 
the accent began to govern their verſe, It is evi · 
dent from St. Auſtin's treatiſe ſo often mentioned, 
that in his time, at leaſt where he lived, the quan» 
tities of the ſyllables might be unknown to thoſe, 
who ſpoke the language. And Maximus Victo- 
rinus ſpeaks of verſes commonly writ in his time, 
in which the juſt quantities of the ſyllables were 
diſregarded z the verſes being regulated by the 
ear upon principles ſo different, that whenever they 
ran in true meaſure, it was the effect of chance, 
not of deſign ; nay his words imply this regulation 
to ha ve been by the accent ®, Our countryman, 
the venerable Bede, has writ a piece on the meaſures _ 
of verſe , in which, after copying, as it were, the 
words of Victorinus, he illuſtrates them by this ex» 


n 
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Metrum po ticum eft werfificandi diſciplina, certa 
hjllabarum ac temporum ratione in pedibus obſervata.— 
cui rhythmus eft conſimilis, qui fic Akin. Eft verborum 
modulatio et compoſitjo, non. metrica ratione, ſed numeri 
ſanctione ad judicium anrium examinate ; weluti funk 
cantica pottarum ugarium.——Plerumque tamen caſu 
guodam invenias etiam rationem metricam in rhythmo, non 
artificii ratione obenvata, ſed tono et ipſa modulations. 
ducente. De Carmin. heroic. in princip. 
T De metrica ratione. N 
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ample, which, he ſays, is ſormed $200k hem 
the iambie meaſure | 


SORE 1 4 creator 42: "NY 1 
. ut eras ante facula, © 


2 | Sener cum patre filius. 


Here the juſt quantity of the ſyllables is departed 
from in every line, but the ſecond. In all the reſt 


long 't yllables are found where the iambic meafure 


 indifpenſibly requires ſhort ones; 7 in the firſt 
and third verſes, beſides their being deficient by a 


ſyllable, ſhort ſyllables, but accented, fu ply the 


palace of long ones. 


Theſe verſes in relation to the accent l 
in every circumſtance verſes of this length compoſed 


in our own language: for as the accent falls not on 
the ſecond, but the firſt ſyllable in the ſecond and 
fourth of theſe verſes, — the firſt verſe at leaſt i 
deficient by a ſyllable; both theſe ee 
practiſed by our poets, 


Bede gives alſo another example like this in imi- 
tation of trochaics. 


Apparebit repentina 

Dies magna domint, 
In obſcura velut nocte, 
Inprovi ſas occupans 

In tremendo die judicii. 


98 ii now before me the whole Iliad of — 
88 in the ſame ſort of verſes * always 


ad 
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The principal deviation in theſe verſes 
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end with a word accented on'the b nale but 


one, and generally the 6ther accents, at leaſt tbe 


acute and circumflex, fall on the alternate ſyllables 


from theſe, though there occur i in this teſpect ſome 
ſeems of a middle 


irregularities. The 

age, the words being for the moſt part ancient, 

but interſperſed with ſome modern idioms, _ - 
The ninth book ends thus, two rſs Np ct writ 

in one im 

marres oN ene e Aer 


Ty dero os Mou Ser. 5 & Bac 6 bd rvg gc. ; 


He ms N, Ihen. x £4011 ous SuTay St. 
Cruſius in his Tureo-Græcia has given the Ba- 


trachomyomachia in modern Greek. The verſes 
ꝛre in rhyme, and by ſupplying the accent upon the 
alternate ſyllables of the long words they corre- 


ſpond to tretrameter catalectic iambics, that is, 
jambics of eight feet wanting a ſyllable, and have 
a cæſure, which divides them all at the fourth mots 
The poem begins thus; 
neh ad 4, Seomeas Toy Kier Tov die, 
| LY & 705 6 BonIvs erl. Tlw i | Iroctes. | 
mals tente, deru ue s oegs Te r 
Met]d $0 Nv Suvouunts bade ;agiaow 4%. 
ue xlu Thu mAvTa&aNV 7 7x Ty fn, | 
| 6miG> Hes Ne, Y Sten N 
8 the 
form, here aſcribed to them, is in the firſt foot 
of either 8 In the ſecond hemiſtic of the 
” bi | - - ſecond 
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| hemiſtics of the fifth line. It evident, th that at the 


130 oss vAT one 


accent, n ne in both 


vowels 1 in the fourth line are contra 


and the word 3435 in the laſt line is 
ſyllable. 277 


Bur now; 3 as rd a we 
cent, to give our narrative five- foot verſe its} 


and compleat meaſure the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, 
eighth, and tenth ſyllable ought to he capable with- 
out any violence done the words of receiving ſome 
degree of emphaſis, and beè pronounced in a longer 
time than the reſt; the movement of the verſe 

being always diſturbed, when ſuch emphaſis i is re- 
moved Oe” any of theſe un to be ar 


Tur Italian narrative verſe is PPT upon the 
fame rule ; but their language not abounding in 
words accented on the laſt ſyllable this verſe is 
longer by one ſyllable than ours. The Freach 
narrative verſe conſiſts of twelve ſyllables, and 
- when it ends with their feminine e, of thirteen ; 
but that language is ſo untractable in regard to har- 
mony, that they have not been able to bring their 
verſe under any farther limitation than being di- 
vided in the middle into two hemiſtics, and the 
_ fixth W of each certainly accented, 


* any error in the meaſure of the ut vr 
leaſt offenſive toward the beginning of it; 
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their verſe with a 5 
ſuch verſe labouis in reality under a e which 5 
is greateſt; when he following liable cannot alſo 
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be lengthned out. However, other modefn 
ages uſe the ſame liberty. We found examples 


| of this in the modern Greek verſes above ſet down; 
and an Iajian grammarian, Lodovico Dolce, dis 
only" the fourth, © fich. eighth, and tenth 
ſyllables to be accented in his language .Trifling 3 
goes ſo far as to allow ei . or two 
hens 
cept in the third on y, when either of theſe feet 
| chances to be in the . Th But our epic verſe 
will ſcarce Bear any ſuch- licelics-beyohd ch the-firſt 

© ſoot!” beſides" receiving into the place of a long 
pyllable monoſyllable particles pronounced ſhort 
in proſe, ' when the ſyllables on each fide of it are 
| ſhort, The emphaſis « or TRE falling. upon the 


ſhort ſyllables i in any of t four firſt” 
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the firſt, whichaill makes cha a reſemble * 
trachaic ; ; or two ſyllables, placed ! in the 


ſame foot, which — both of nec 


nounced ſhort, will certainly deſtroy the — 5 


of the verſe. Alſo a ſyllable in the beginning of the 
fourth, or even of the ſecond ſoot, which is beſt p 
nounced long, Tenders the verſe leſs perfect. 


the laſt boot ; begin FORD 2 ms N the verſe 
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Serre he, — Le 2 - 
the trochaic foot in the fourth place deſtroys the 
meaſure:; whereas the verſe 3 
one ae en eee * 


„ 
Sve he, N a above, can none % 
Again, a apt | 1 ff me 
And tow'rd the oate * her be Und 
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And ro ling Sve the ene: Sit 
This a wp 


On him, I had ate hd, a TOY 
s faulty by the two ſhort ſyllables, which online 
the ſecond foot. Over the firſt ſyllable of the word 
authentic I have placed no mark of quanti ty, be · 
cauſe I think, if that word ſtood in a part of the 
verſe, where that nw Ow _— one e of the 


feet, 


1 
o Xa * 
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1 Do notdiphthongs of a full f ſound, — — 
lowed by many conſonants agree beſt with thoſe places 
of the verſe, where the ancient rule of this meaſure 
—— ſhort ſyllable to be changed into a long ons? 

Perhaps all compoſitions of mute conſonants come un- 
der this obſervation, which cannot eaſily be united into 
one ſound ** a vowel. | 
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feet, which are allowed to conſiſt of two long ſyl- . 
Ales, the verſe would be improved. By the fol- 


owing tranſpoſition this verſe will receive that ad- 5 
; * and the principal 8 Ar corrected. ” 


Ga * who Tore a 152 fire has ade 


In all — diſtinguiſhably ei bee we ſhall 
en examination find the juſt meaſure always to have 
been obſerved. Let theſe verſes of Milton on ; 


While and! wound ot 1 2 tics ks 000 


The Sian damitls c to lament nis fate 
b. am” rous de al: A Hanes by: 


are e ſufficiently diverſified by the different * 9 ; FF 
of the words bo the feet, not to offend by any in- 
pid ſimilarity. 


No irregular compoſition o of feet i is by any means 


neceſſary towards that variety, which is required in 
the longeſt work. The change, which will be made 
in the numbers by the uſe of 1* ſyllables in the 
places above allowed, the various breaking of tho 
feet by cæſures, dividing the verſes after different 
faſhions by the conſtruction of the ſentences, con · 
tinuing e the ſame ſentence, and even the ſame 
* of a ſentence from one verſe to anather, are 
— K 3 x 3 
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; all, that can properly be made uſe of for that pur- 
| pole. This aſtparticular is an advantage, to which | 
Milton obſerves the ſhackles of rhyme to be agreat 
| impediment: for which reaſon he diſengaged his 
verſe from this incumbrance. Nor is the want of 
ſuch rhyme any real defect; nay it is indeed an im- 

- provement of our verſe to free it from a jingle, 
which has no connection with harmony, pleaſes ſo 
entirely from cuſtom, that, when once out of uſe, 
it muſt doubtleſs be as offenſive in our own, as in 
the ancient languages. ee 


” =y Bs , 5 
N * 


Tux author of Leonidas appears to have been 
very attentive to the juſt meaſure of his verſe; and 
no leſs careful to diverſify his numbers by the uſe 
Hal, —. 8 

le has Iikewiſe had regard to another circum- 
ſtance neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of the verſe, 
which is to cloſe it with a firm and ftable ſyllable. 
Milton has now and then neglected this N 
A when 
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* Not without cauſe ſome both Italian is ark 
poets of prime note have rejected rhyme both in longer 
and ſhorter works, as have alſo long fince our beſt 
Engliſh tragedies, as a thing of itſelf to all judicious | 

ears trivial, and of no true muſical delight; which 
_ conſiſts only in apt numbers, fit quantity of ſyllables, 
and the ſenſe variouſly drawn out from one verſe into 
another; not in the jingling ſound of like endings, a 
fault avoided by the learned ancients both in poetry, 
, - all good oratory. Milten in the preface to Paradiſh 
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when he ends his — with. 2 8 able, which in 
proſe is not accented. e though not 
frequently, he adds the ſupernumerary ſyllable. 
cuſtomary in the tragic writers, | In thoſe writers 
ſuch additions are very properly uſed; becauſe by 
_ farther lengthning yds verſe it is brought a little 
down towards proſe, to which the meaſure of verſe 

in that kind of writing ought to approach. But 
for the ſame reaſon. in 5 the verſe ſhould by 
no means be weakened with ſuch additional 2 

b 

Thus much is faſficient to ſhew the true 
of that ſmoothneſs and flow in the verſe, witels is 
generally allowed to the N we have . un- 
der examination n. | 
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epic verſe, as in the ancient iambics, to break the move · 
ment by a cæſure i in the third or n ws 
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RISTOTLE afferts, that whoever is jn- 
ſtruẽted in the beauties and defects of tragedy, 
is qualified to judge alſo of epic poetry ; becauſe 
though tragedy has circumſtances diſtin from 


epic poetry; yet there is no part of jthe epic, of 
Which tragedy does not participate“. However 
it is certain, there are particulars peculiar to each. 
And Ariſtotle himſelf has conſidered ame * 


rences between them * 


WAuAr indeed primarily e epic po- 
etty from the other, is only a difference in degree. 
The length and variety in the action of an epic 
poem is ſuited to ſhew more parts of each character, 
even the whole diſpoſition of the mind; as through 
the courſe of ſuch a poem the characters muſt be 
engaged in tranſactions of various natures, Whereas 
in the narrow limits of a tragic action only ſuch 
_ paſſions and ſentiments can. appear, as that ſhort 
voecurrence gives riſe to. The Ae * = 
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man nature 8 e 5 AK how 
the ſame temper will operate under a diverſity of 
circumſtances, and what different paſſions may be 


united in the ſame perſon, and haw. proportioned, 


ſhews the eminent ſuperiority of the epic poetry, 
and why ſuch produCtions of any diſtinguiſhed: me- 
rit have been ſo yery few 


only ſaying, it is ſhorter ; and is, 1 think, no ar- 
gument to any but an impatient man, who can- 


not confine his attention. t to * ſame thing for 1 Te 


length of time. 


As tragedy was detived from « epic poetry, and 


comprehends but a part of it; ſo it Ne at preſent no 


advantage over its original, but that of aſſiſting the 
imagination of the ſpectator by ſuch a repreſenta- 


tion, as renders the ſubject an | objef of his ſenſes. 
But on the other hand it labours under many re- 


ſtrictions. The whole action is almoſt neceſſarily 
confined to the ſame individual place: for though 


greater liberties have been often taken, yet the ut- 

moſt, that can be allowed with any propriety, is, 
perhaps, to remove a whole act upon ſome preſſing 
occaſion to a ſmall diſtance from that ſpot, where 
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through the whole ex, 
tent of all the known ages. © Ariſtotle is pleaſed to- FE 
prefer tragedy 3 becauſe the action ſooner comes to 
its period, and is more certainly y ſingle. This is 
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the reſt of the aftion pilſes. i Gn 


under the poet's deſcription make 
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by no means thus confined : he can carry his reader 


from place to place without any difficulty, where - 


ever any part of the action may chance to lead. 
Again, as the ſentiments and characters of men 


pear not only by their words, but by their bet 


vigur alſo ; the epic poet has the advantage of de- 
ſcribing many actions conducive to this end, which 


cannot be ſhewn on the ſtage with any propriety. 


'Thus in all epic poems on military bjects battles 


figure ; whereas all attempts at engagements, or 


even fir ingle encounters on the ſtage appear abſolute- 
Jy ridiculous from the aukward manner, in which 


ſuch actions muſt neceſſarily be there performed. 
Ariſtotle is underſtood by his commentators to 
charge the purſuit of Hector round the walls of 


Troy by Achilles with ridiculous circumſtances *; 
but certainly Caſtelvetro's reflection upon this 
action is very juſt, that the only abſurdity, which 
would accompany it on the ſtage, conſiſts in 


the — of the repreſentation 7. In the 


* 2 fle- Erpgsg Hat Bp A 


v0 & d ave, 0s UN gs vl % 8 N@xov]is, 6 os h 


neu=v" oy os Tos EM AcvOdyer. Poẽt. c. 24. 
+ bo credo bene, che queſta attione non fi devyebbe, 0 


otrebbe introdurre in palco, non per Ia ragione, che dice 


Ariſtotele, perche fofſe da ridere il vedere uno effercito non 


combattere, quando non combatteſſe 2 ubidire ad un ar 
maggiore; ma. perche non fi potrebbe fare un palco cofi 


grande, che capeſſe una citta come Troig, ot et una hoſt e, qu 
* 


e 


diſtinguiſhed 


le, OY — 
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of the combatants. And this is to be obſerved of 


tions of them as appear evidently deſigned to fill 
the reader's mind with ſtriking, and even aſtoniſh- 
ing images, he in this part of his work equally pur- 
ſues the deſign of exhibiting character, employing 
the greateſt part of thoſe deſcriptions upon the be- 
haviour of particular perſons. And this conduct 
ought to be followed by al poets on the like occa- 
ſions; for ſuch particular deſcriptions, when accom- 


will be both entertaining and inſtructive. 


by their actions, the tragic poet has little ſhare. 
Indeed all that the poet ſpeaks in his own perſon is 


ways adorn his work and —— inſtruction. 
For ornament the poet's own language may be 


His conduct herein has already been conſidered in 
general, But one particular requires to be more 
— taken notice of; the 88 uſe of ſimi- 


1 $ " 
_— 1 * 


era * de 0 et A baveſe un campo tanto 


tera e ere cacciata. 


iſt 
ey iſtot. poetic. part. * 1 


it is OMe conformable to tis 8 of 3 a 


eee. 
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all Homer's battles, that after ſuch general deſcrip» 


ny” — 


modated to illuſtrate the characters of the agents, 
In this means of ſetting forth characters imply 5 


peculiar to epic poetry. By this he can various 


enlivened with a greater pomp of expreſſion than 
ought to be put into the mouth of any character. 


lies 


pat ioſo, che per efſo kr Puna perſona cacciare, et Val. 
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tis or W in which the poets are "EM 


to abound for ſtrengthening and enlivening ther 
. Here the ancients aſſumed a greater - 
liberty, than is now permitted. They had no. far- 


ter regard to the ſubject, from which + the-compari- 
ſon was drawn, than that it contributed to illuſtrate, 


| what it was compared with. Homer. thought the 
| immenſe ſwarms of flies, which in his warm coun. 


try infeſt a dairy in the ſpring, no unapt ſimilie to 


ſet forth the numbers of the Grecian Ay. This 


ſimilie Vida condemns, as being ta6 mean for the 
_ Jubjett; yet his favourite Virgil deſerves no cenſure, 


when he compares the Trojans in their gent | 
preparation for their departure from Carthage to a3 


diminutive an inſect *. However, It is at preſent 
generally expected, that in a great ſubject the com: 


2 ſhould alſo have ahne degree of dignity. 


ch this refinement ought*1 not to be extended 


il too far. The lively idea, we receive, of the gigan- 
tic ſtrength of Clonius forcing away all before him 


from his being compared to a countryman treading 


dd the ſtubble of a field new reaped, I think 
_ fafffciently compenſates, for what degree of lowneſs 


may * in the 9 of the e 
| —— 
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At non exiguis e etiam te e rebus 
Abnuerim, 45 magna voles componere parvis, 
Aut apibus Tyrios, aut Troja ex urbe profeftos © 
For micis, Lybicum properant dum linguere littus. 
Sed non Auſonii refte feediſſima muſca 
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Militis æguaret numerum, cum plurima mulctram 
 Pervotitat, Poet. 1.2. v. 22 
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oy Gigantic Cldtfus unreſiſted pred d ENS | 


The yielding Perſians, who before wh 1 


Cruſſo d like vile ſtubble underneath the ſteps 
Of ſome glad hind, who Ys: 0 er EE 
His new-ſhorn harveſt, 5 
a Lids B. 4. v. 201. | 


; After a ; ſabjeR 1 is e in familiar diſcourſe 2 
common illuſtration of what i is any way contemp- 
fible or diſguſtful; that ſubject cannot well be in- 


troduced, where no ſuch image is intended. For 


tis reaſon, the moſt irfimoveablereſiſtince of the 
ſtrongeſt hero miſt not now be compared with any 
action of ſuch an animal, as an aſs, to which we 
have almoſt inſeparably annext the idea of ſtu pidity. 


But when no enflomary forms of ſpeech have laid 
ſuch impediment i in the way, it is not fo eaſy to de- 
termine, what ſubjects are abſolutely neceſſary to. 


be excluded from any Kind of writing. 


Another reſtriction has alſo been preſciiBea; 
that the deſcription of the ſubject brought for com- 
pariſon ſhould be extended no farther than thoſe 
very circumſtances, whereim it correſponded with 
the ſubject, to which it refers. But this rule will 
render ſimilies flat and inſipid, and will fruſtrate 
one principal deſign in the uſe of them. The 


reader's attention is often very agreeably relieved in 
being diverted by ſome ſtriking or amuſing object 
df a new kind preſented to him in theſe compari- 
ſons. But for this purpoſe the object muſt be de- 


ſeribed fully and diſtinctly. Thoſe ſimilies indeed 
have a * grace, where che circumſtances 


drawn 
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between mount Etna and the ſhouts of the bean 
army at their firſt onſet. 

Such is the roar of Etna, vnn 

N combuſtion from inn depth, 

And blaſts the ſmiles of nature. 
| . Lund * 4 * 59, 

This laſt exprefion, < blaſts the ſmiles of nature”, 
which marvellouſſy heightens the deſcription, im- 
proves ents by fu 1 
righteous and deſtructive deſign of the Run. 
vaſion. 

Again, when Leonidas n by enemies 
of various nations is compared to a mountain beaten 
by tempeſts, the enumeration of the thunder, the 
lightning, the ſnow, and'the hail in the deſcription 
makes the compariſon-a more compleat reſemblance 


of an aſſault by ſo many different weagong,fnd * 
of attack. 


3 unyielding; fill — 

, Suftain'ſt the conteſt, while unnumber d darts 
Are ſhiver'd on thy buckler, and thy feet 
Wich glitt'ring points beſtrew ; the Colchi 


ſword, 
And Perſian dagger leave their ſhatter'd hilt; 
Bent is the Caſpian ſcymeter ; in vain 
'TheSacian wheels his faulchion, and their mace 
The ſtrong Chaldzans, and Aﬀy rians raiſe: 
Thou ſtand'ſt unſhaken, like a Thracian hill 


Like Rhodope, or Hæmus; where in vain * 


—_ 144 
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And winter 1 ine war 


Chill flect and — 8 
| B.g. v. 522. 
We find in Homer a greater profuſion of fimi- 
lies, than in any other poet, the ſame ſubje& often 
illuſtrated by different compariſons ſucceeding one 
another. Ihe following paſſage is an excellent | 
copy after this originak _ 

| E tempeſtuous nene the 
Of weſtern Neptune ſtruggling through — 5 
Which bound Alcides” labours ; here the ſtorm 
With rapid wing reverberates the tide, 
There the contending ſurge with e tops 
To mountains fwells, and whelming &erthe beach 
On either coaſt inveſts with hoary foam 
The Mauritanian and Iberian ſtrand : _ 
Not with leſs rage in hideeùs onſet meet 


drawn 

The prime of Aſia's warriours and the 8 
Though till promiſcuous pouring from behind, 
Yet added preſſure to th' embattled chiefs 
With endleſs numbers. Like the mural ſtrength 
Of ſome proud city bulwark'd round, and arm'd 
With riſing tow'rs to guard her wealthy ſtores; ; 
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ü The 


. The 1 Iightaing cleaves tir incruſted | | 


| Shakes from his dreary wings diſcordant Rorms, #2, 


The Grecians and Barbarians. Theſe — 
Their foremoſt ranks unden, wn was 
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| The ſerried phalanx er the Greeks. B. 


0 heir country ſpread, their fields with T5 1 


- - crown'd, - 
Their native walls and habj 
With ng hs * of 1 


cations] "9% 


bon epic poem may not only b bs adomed þ by an 
additional pomp of expreſſion, whenever the poet 
muſt appear in his own perſon; but admits alſo of 


a prudent inſertion of deſcriptions reſlections, 


whereby the work may be embelliſhed, though they 
may not , contribute to the conduet of the 


poem. 
Of the firſt kind we may reckon thi Perſan 


bhymn i in the third book of the poem on Leonidas, 
as likewiſe the 3 of che emboſiment on 


Leonidas's ſnield. ; 
The catalogue given in our poem of the Perſian 


army was neceſſary to convey a full idea of the e- 


normous power of the invader. . And to keep 
the reader's attention to ſuch a length of deſcription, 
the poet has embelliſhed it with amuſing pictures, 


of what has been moſt celebrated in x ſeveral 


countries or people, together with ſuch inſtructive 
reflections, as the general ſubject of the poem na- 
turally ſuggeſted: the rivers n and Araxes 
are thus deſcribed, 
be ee the bur ſprings 
Of ſtrong Euphrates eleave the yielding 2 


And wide in lakes * hide the Tes | 
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Fhence with collected waters fierce and 2 
les paſſage rending through diminiſh'd rocks 
T o Babylon it foams. Not ſo the wave 
Oft ſoft Araxes to the Caſpian glide s 
But, ſtealing imperceptibly, it laves  _ 

The fruitful herbage of Arttienia s meads. 


. 
* 


B. 3 e 


The Peffians are thus repreſerited, . 
A gen' rous nation. From their ir 
Their tongues were practis'd! in the love of . 
Their inte inur d to ev'ry. manly toil, 


* 4 


Jo brace the bow, to rule th impetuous ſieed, | 


And dart the jaw lin; worthy to enjoy 
The liberty, their injur'd fathers loſt, 
Whoſe arms for n overturn'd the PR 
Of Babylon and Sardis, and advanced = 
: The or head above his F% laws. 


_ 3 * 471. 


The Ethiopians 8 1 


n ancient ſong 
| Renown'd for ruftice, riches they diſdain d, 
As foes to virtue. From their ſeat remote 
On Nilus? verge above th. Egyptian bound, 
Forc'd by their king's malignity and pride, 
Theſe friends of hoſpitality and peace, 
Themſelves uninjur'd, wag'd reluQtant war 
Againſt a land; whoſe climate, and whole name 
To them were range. 


4 


B. 3. v. 31. 


On the Libyans and Arablans'is this ebene re> 
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letzen, 
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Could hide her ſons 3 much ON 08 om 
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Beneath Oy and their freedom mound ö 0 
0 In Sangar now, as oncę on Strymon loſt. 
5 id. v. 402. 


a 


cloſes with the deſcription of the Europeans appear 
ing in diſcontent under their new e 
Let untaught 
To bend the ſervile knee erect they ſtood ; 
Unleſs that mourning o'er the ſhameful weight 
Of their new bondage ſome their brows depreſs'd, 
And ſtain d their arms with ſorrow. Europe's race 
Were theſe, whom Xerxes by reſiſtleſs force 
Had gather d to his ſtandards, Murm' ring here : 
The ſons of Thrace and Macedonia ſtood, 
Here on his ſteed the brave Theſſalian frown' d, 
There pin'd reluctant multitudes, who bore 4 
The name of Greeks, and peopled all the coaft | 
Between GR ad the Malian bay. 
" Thid, v. 512. a 
Though any moral, or oe _ _ 
out into length is foreign to the nature of theſe po- 
ems, where the poet is to inſtruct by examples, 
not by _— oe j * we find * * 


„ 
o POETRY. No 


5 e to ſpeak leſs himſelf than any other poet, 
continually making ſhort reflections upon the ca- 
taſtrophes of the perſonages i in his poem. Our au- 
thor has followed him in this particular; expreſ- 
ſing on theſe, and other occaſions alſo, brief ſen- 
5 timen zeither moral or pathgtic. 

On Xerxes,cntring ou his progreſs through 
the Aſiatic hoſt. | 


as down 3 
Thi immeaſurable ranks his 55 was loſt, 
A momentary gloom o' ercaſt his mind, 


While this rede don fll'd his eyes with tear 20 
That ſoon as time an hundred years had told, 
Not one of all thoſe thouſands ſhould ſurvive. 
Whence to obſcure thy pride ara that cloud? 
Was it, that once humanity could touch 
A tyrant's breaſt? or rather did thy ſoul 
Repine, O Xerxes, at the bitter thought, 
That all thy pow'r was mortal? But the veil 
Of ſadneſs — forſook his brightning eyes, _ 
As with adoring homage millions bow'd, . + © 
And to his heart relentleſs pride recall d. 


$3 8. 
Again at the end of the cavalcade, 
Thou, who could ſt mourn * common lot, 
x which heav'n 
From none withholds; 3 which of to o thouſands 
prov 
Their only f fo a 3 rage „ | 
And which by pining ſickneſs, age, or pain ; 


Becomes at laſt a ſoothing hope to all ; 
L 2 Thou, 
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Thou, who couldſt weep, that” natur ty grit 
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Vet could femorſeleſs'from their peaceful _ 


Lead half the hations in a clime unknown 

To fall the victims of thy ruthleſs pride, , ; | 
What didſt thou merit from the inj&'d world? 
What ſuff rings to compenſate for the tears 
Of Aſia's mothers, for unpeopled ream 
And all this waſte of nature? Ibid: 533. 
On occaſion of the deaths of Damates and Lycis 


| We have theſe deſcriptions accompanied with a ſen- 


timent ſuitable to the occaſion. . 

—— the grove, 
© Whoſe hoſpitable Hurdls in their ſhade 
Conceal'd the virgin fugitive, that ſcorn'd | 
Th' embrace of Pheebus ; hither ſhe repai ird 
Far from her parent ſtream, in fables 7 gn'd 
Herſelf a laurel to have rear d her head 
With verdant bloom in this retreat, the grobe 
Of Daphne call'd, the ſeat of rural bliſs, _ 
5 ann' d by the wing of zephyrs, and with rills 

f bubbling founts irriguous, Syria's boaſt, 
und happy rival of Theflalia's vale; 
Now hid for ever from Damates* * 


| 4. v. .188, 
== Then Lycis — 

For horrid war ill-choſen, He was fills 
To tune the lulling flute, and melt the heart; 
Or with his pipe's awak'ning ſtrains invite 


The lovely dames of Lydia to the dance: They 
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| They . Oer the verdant level moyd 
In varied meaſures, while the cooling de 
Beneath their ſwelling garments wanton'd o der 

Their ſnowy breaſts, and ſmooth x Gayſter' $ wave. 


A Soft-gliding murmur'd * 
B. 5. v. 41 "i 
On the death of Ariftander the poetg 
Him Dithyrambus lov'd, a ſacred bad... 4s 4 


| Rever'd for juſtice, for his verſe renown'd, - 
Which ſung the deeds of heroes, thoſe, who fell, 
Or thoſe, who conquer'd in their country's cauſe, 
Th inraptur d ſoul inflaming with the thirſt 
Of glory won by virtue. His high ſtrain 
The muſes favour'd from their neighb'ring groves, 
And bleſs'd with heav'nly melody his lyre. 
No more from Tow ia ſhall his feet aſcend 
The ſhady licon. No more 
The ſtreams 50 of Aganippe $ fount 
His tuneful lip ſhall moiſten, nor his hands 
Preſent their off rings in the muſes bow 'r 
The proſtrate ſhield and unforſaken lance 
Non feebly graſping, never more to ſwell 
His lofty 1 numbers on the logging fin. 
B. 4. v. 213, 
' Oa the death of Teribazus x we have. this n 
reflection, | Pp 
Him on Choaſpes ger the "Wh 4 verge * 
His frantic mother ſhall bewail, and ſtrew 
Her ſilver treſſes in the cryſtal tide, 
While all the ſhore r&-echoes to the name _ 
Of Teribazus loſt, B. 5. v. 314. 
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As our author intended to repreſent his "REY 
hetoes ſuperior to their calamity, and had no defign 
to paint them as objects of compaſſion ; fo the re- 
flections, he makes on the principal « of them, regard 
chiefly the glory of their memory. For * 
on the death of Dithyramb us 
—— Nor fame, nor Greece demand | 
More from his valour, and fupine he lies 
In glories ripen'd on his blooming head. 5 
Fim ſhall the Theſpian virgins i ere ' 
Record once lovelieſt of the) youth train, 
The good, the gentle, generous, and brave, 
_ Now fal'n his country's grace and parents pride, 


Bug. v. 436. 
| ' On the death of Agis; 
COM 'The noble corſe Leonidas wc mY 


Fate yields him one ſnoꝶ interval of peace 

To know how lovely ate the patriot's wounds, 

Ay ſee thoſe Honours grace the man, he lov'd, 
B. 9. v. 642. 


44 * author has attempted the like encomium on 
" Hyperanthes, the moſt worthy among the Perſians; 
whereby he ſets forth the weakneſs of the higheſt 

© praiſe, which can be meritgd under IT 


F 
4 Generous prince _ 
What could his valour more? His ſingle might 
He match'd with great Leonidas, and fell 
Before his native bands, | 
Ibid. v, 095 
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makes a very judicious contraſt to the reſſections 


poem n | 
| a can twine 


No btigbtef laurels round his glorious head, 
His virtue more to labour fate forbids, 
And lays Hm down'in honourable reſt 
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s Er VIII. 
0 Ot the ſublime. 


HER E remains yet one topic more, upon 
1 which to examine the preſent poem. For 
as this poem is of che kind, called heroic, it is not 
ſufficient, that the fable or plan bear an exact re- 
ſemblance to the real actions of men, and that the 


the action and the circumſtances of it, as alſo the 
characters ought to be of ſo great and exalted a 
kind, as may conſtitute and ſupport that ſublime, 


which i is required in this kind of poem. 
| / . | ys ; 155 5 * 


BEFORE ve enquire farther inta this particu- 


writing requires no leſs a right, caſt of temper in 
the reader to perceive, than it does warmth and 


1 . 9 


en POETRY. 57 


on the; cataſtrophe of Ln Kere Ty 


renn * in det. * 


characters be a true picture of human nature; but 


lar, it is neceſſary to premiſe, that the ſublime in 


greatneſs of imagination in the writer to execute. 
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men are not equally moved. . 
In general that faculty in the mba ha calle] 


taſte, whereby we are touched with pleaſure or diſ- 
guſt by objects preſented before us, is not only ſeen. 


in yery different degrees in different men; but is 


| alſo as various in the diverſity of the ore, by 


vhich each man is principally affecteg. 


In the courſe of human life we ſee ſong * low 


paſſions, who go on in an even attention to their 
affairs without being greatly moved by love or 


hatred, hope or ſear; while others axe ſtrongly 


affected by the objects around them, ſome by quick 


reſentment, others by warm emotions of good will, 
ſome diſturbed by cares, and others excited by 


ambition. Philoſophy undertakes to regulate theſe, | 


and every other paſſion, and to direct each to its 
proper object. But though the enjoyment of life 


depends chiefly upon poſleſling a due degree of the 
good affections, yet no ſpeculation or reflection can 


excite a lively ſenſibility in minds nature lg 


and languid. wel, 
It is the ſame in taſte: inſomuch, that fie 
great underſtanding in the affairs of life, and even 
in the ſpeculative ſciences, are very moderately 
affected by the ſubjects, which are moſt uſually 


conſidered as the objects of taſte. Again, ſome are 
chiefly affected with mirth and humour, others 


with that unexpected gompariſon of diſtant thing, 


which conſtitutes wit, others again with elegance 


and degorum ; and all (eſs 18 may be unac- 
Es  compani 
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compagigd. with any diſtingyiſhed- degree of that 
admiration, which impreſſes on the ſoul a ſolemn + 
kind of delight at the view of what is great and 
uncommon, whether in the works of nature, ſuch 
as boundleſs views, tempeſtuous ſeas, and ſtupendous 
mountains; or in the like actionsof men, as great paſ- 
ſion, high degrees of proweſs and magnanimity, or 


ſentiments raiſed beyond the ordinary temper of the Ji 
human mind. But a diſpoſition toward this king 


of admiration is that, which diſpoſes toa ſtrong _ 
liſh for the * writing or at * 


LON GINUS, as mothers 8 the 
ſublime in writing, requires for the ſubject ſuitable 
conceptions and paſſions, and in the language, whe. 
ther proſe or verſe, a happy choice of words, with 
an appropriate figurativeneſs of phraſe, and to 
complete the reſt ſuch a harmony and cadence as 


may improve the dignity of the expreſſion. 


A Happy choice of diſtin and comprehenſive 
words, that may canvey the ſenſe with brevity, 
evidence, and _ is doubtleſs the principal cha- 
rafter, which conſtitutes the ſublime of language. 

Of this Longinus has given an eminent inſtance in 
that paſſionate ode of Sappha, which he produces. 


Why may we not conſider in this light the fol- 
lowing lines of our author: 


Her orphan children, her devoted lord, 
Pale, bleeding, breathleſs on the field of death, 
ne er ding . af woe, 3 


=—7 on5Envations. 


All tie in mingled horfor to her he. 
Win thus i in bittereſt  agonies ſhe ſpoke: 


B. 1. v. 286. 


Nee in ds neſt fpeculative paint, and where 


„ ſuch expreſſion as 


conveys to the mind a conception of the ſubject 


with ſingular - difitiineſs, fulneſßs, and brevity, 


may be confidered, as partaking in mobs takes 
this ſupreme accompliſhment. / _ 


That pomp of found has force to aid the fublime 


by-giving additional energy to-the expreſſion; the 


powerful effects of muſic abundantly prove; and 
figurative forms of ſpeech promote the ſame deſign, 
whenever they render the 8 more A 


or more E 4 


* relation to the ſubjects m ma debe to ex · 
eite this admiration, wherein we have placed the 


ſublime, beſides vehement and enthuſiaſtic paſſion, 
not only exalted ſentiments, but alſo ſuc 
and actions, as are marvellous, conduc 
end. Hence we find, that writers have at all times 
made choice of ſuch repreſent ations to warm, and 
fill the imaginations of their readers. 

In the days of Homer the ſuperſtition of the 
world peopled the heavens with numerous deities 
poſſeſſed of all the various human paſſions accom- 


panied with their greateſt irregularities. Under 
theſe they put the conduct of the world; and ima- 


gined the good or ill fortune of nations, and cities, 
nay even of private men to depend upon their being 


images 
to this 


Z!!! ¾ •- ä — 8 


if ws f 4 


j rn 


the favourites, or the averſion of ſome ons Gf other 
of theſe divinities. 'Theſe therefore Homer inter- 
mixes with his armies, and the greateſt actions of 
his heroes are performed by their particular affi- 
ſtance. As to theſe deities are aſcribed more than 
mortal powers, by this means Homer has filled his 
poem with vaſt and ſurprizing ideas, which could not 


have had place in it without ſuch aſſiſtance. Virgil, 


though in an age, when the opinions of men were 4 
much changed, yet has followed Homer in this 
particular, as the ſubject of his poem related to the 


ſame times, and is a direct imitation of the other. 

Lucan, who formed his poem upon an action of his 
own age, has recourſe to prodigies and ſorceries, 
which ſtill continued to be ſubjects of ſuperſtition. 
Taſſo has applied to the ſame purpoſe the extrava- 


gancies of knight-errantry and inchantments. Mil- 


ton had a ſubject, which permitted his fancy to ex- 
patiate beyond the bounds of the world, where the 
ſtrength of his invention has formed greater and 


more aſtoniſhing images than any former poet, or 


than can be allowed to any ſucceeding one, whoſe 


ſubject confines him within the org of n 


actions and powers. 
Indeed nothing ſupernatural can well be mitte 
into the plan of any ſuch poem at preſent. For it 
is impoſſible, that men ſhould be ſeriouſly affected 
by ſuch repreſentations, unleſs — bear ſome pro- 
portion to their real opinions. We find, that even 
the machinery of Homer gave diſguſt to ſucceeding 
generations, while the ſame religion remained, as 
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8 as. the world had acquired more worthy. 0 n : 
_ pinions of the divine nature. A great part of Plato's. 
XR nets, which he plays ſo warmly againſt Ho- 
2 R mers is directed at this quarter *. n en 9 - 
—_ . 
43 | ende tor this father of poetry, condemns all 
* theſe repreſentations as amounting to direct im- 
piety, provided they are not conſidered as mere al- 
poi, which'had been the apology long before 
his time, hy which theſe extravagant fableshad been 
excuſed. For as the ancient deities wetd, like the 
human race, repreſented with different predomi- 
nant paſſions, it was eaſy to conſider them as em- 
blems of that temper of mind, whereby each was | 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, and ſo convert the actions o- 77 
riginally aſcribed to them with no other view than 
to ſupport their reſpectiye charaQers into an alle- 
gorical repreſentation of ſome interna] rn 
or motion of the mind. | 
Upon this model it has come into faſhion i in later 
times to frame poems, where the very human per- 
ſonages were intended to expreſs abſtract ideas only 
of particular virtues and vices, or paſſions and men- 
yy faculties 3 which converted this kind of Wt | 
| rom 
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from a real repreſeritation. of human m_ 
- virtuous and vicious Aiſpoſitions, good _ bad paſ- 
ſions, prudence and folly are e intermixt in 


the ſame perſon, into nothing more than a long 
extended metaphor, where, in proportion as we 


attend to the author's meaning, we mult loſe fight 


of the here and is at laſt but an obſcure and 
general 


perplext ral lecture upon one or more 
topics, W ich might have been expreſſed with 


much greater advantage, becauſe more intelligibly, 


in plain proſe, and without a figure. Nay fo much 
was this humour of allegorizing in eſteem, when 
Taſſo writ, that he thought it expedient to prefix 
to his poem formed directly upon the ancient mo- 
dels ſuch an emblematical interpretation of it. 
But in the ancient mythology men of inventive 
heads could equally diſcover deep knowledge of na- 


| tural cauſes and effects alſo. The peſtilence, which 


gives the firſt occaſion to the action of the Iliad, 
is aſcribed to Apollo, to denote, that it was cauſed 
by1 intemperate heat from theſun; though in Homer 
the ſun is no where mentioned as any way related 
to this god. Apollo ſits at a diſtance from the Gmetian 
camp, when he ſhoots his arrows, that is, in mytho- 
logical language his rays, becauſe the fun isat a great 
diſtance from the earth : the rattling of his arrows 
alludes to the muſic of the ſpheres : Achilles moves 
for conſulting on a remedy, becauſe he was edu- 
cated by Chiron ſkilPd in "phyſi; and heaQts by 
the inſtigation of Juno, who is to repreſent the air, 
becauſe the removal of the diſeaſe depends upori 
A diſperſing 
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the air and the heavens ®, 
vagance we are told by Tatianus of one Metrodorus 


Writer, becauſe he has expreſly compoſed his treatiſe 
upon Homer: But the like allegorizings Leer » 
even © 
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of heaven with two anvils at her feet r repreſents 


the four elements, Juno denoting the air, » which 
is ſpread under the etherial regions comp. 
the element of fire, and the two anvils ex 


the other two elements, earth and water, of a more 


ponderous nature : aol that wo. paſt rg of t 
may be without its myſtery, the 
goddeſs is ſuſp nded,- 

a golden colour imagined to have place b 
To are An extra · 


of Lampſacus, Who explained not only the divine 


perſons in the Iliad, but the human alſo by the 


elements, and natural powers; in ſhort, as Taſſo 


interpreted his poem into a ſyſtem of morals, this 
fanciful writer converted the whe Iliad into a 


body of natural philoſophy f. 2 By 
„* Heradl. Pontic. "AMeppiar — 1 cite this 


Able are to be found in other authors 


| antiquity. 
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ME „ uch wid i imaginations, as : 

_ revealing the wiſdom, has the reaſon of 
mankind been inſulted o 3 whereas the true origi- 
nal of theſe mythological interpre of ancient 
ſuperſtitions ſeems evidently to have b n an arti-- 


; = of the firſt philoſophers to ſcreen themſelves 
from the reproach of irreligion, and the rage of “, 
bigots. In Cicero's dialogue on the nature of the 
gods the Stoic readily ſubſcribes to ſuch allegories, 
that the treatment, old Melus received from his 

ſon Saturn, was intended to typify the celeſtial na- 
ture's wanting no aſſiſtance for the production of all 
things: and that Saturn denotes the revolution of 
time; devours continually the paſſing years, his 
children; and is botind by Jupiter, that is, mea- 

ſured 9 the e heavenly in 5 
7" El 4 9458 5 ms e de 75 W 0 ecrav 
dpi eden Ny uus avi ovpiar, E vaoe- 


, d dr 40 11 ant. TA ung lues by 3h pile | 
= Heracl. Pont. 


+ Vetus hec opinio Graciam opplevit,. ſcilicet ele- ; 

2 5553 a filio Saturno, vinctum — 77 
um a filio a ratio non inelegans. incluſa e 
in impias "Aa —_— enim altiſſimam, <theriamque 
naturam, id eft, igneam, que per ſeſe omnia gigneret, 
vacare wvoluerunt ea parte corporis, que conjunctione 

| alterius egeret ad  procreandum. Saturnum autem eum 
eſe voluerunt, ui curſum et converſionem ſpatiorum ac 
temporum contineres, Ex ſe enim natos comeſſe fingi- 

tur ſolitus, quia con nſumit ætas temporum ſpatia, 2 | 
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træteritis inſaturabiliter expletur ; vinctus autem a. ove, 
ne immoderatos cur ſus * _ ut eum An vin · 
Clic alligaret, I. 2. 6. At "i 
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tice of allegorizing in the ſtrongeſt terms; that F 
inveſting the gods with human ſhape, which fur- 3 
niſhed the poets with their fables, had filled the WM © 
world with all kinds of ſuperſtition ® z and charges if 
the writing, as well as the believing Jed been ” 
with the utmoſt folly T7. „ Ko 
- Plutarch likewiſe Nee rejects this 0 1 
of i ee theſe ancient fables, mentioning two fe 
in particular, the adventuxe of Mars and Venus in 1 
the Odyſſey, and the interview of Jupiter with W 
Juno on mount Ida in the Iliad; upon both which 
he makes ſuch moral reſlections, as might have * 
been drawn from thoſe ſtories; had they _ wit : = 
of human petfons 4. * 
Strabo, who ſcarce gives place to any one in ki m 
attachment to Homer, could aflign no other uſe for th 
ſuch fabulous tales intermixt with the inſtructive w 
parts of poetry than to captivate the minds, and pro- ar 
mote the attention of young teaders ||; freely con- re 
e that the Os Wu, arms of the gods, fir 
. torches in 
8 W ol cc 
* qui induti eie humana 251 tis ditave-. 
2 2 — vitam D 5 6 
1 | 
+ Hec et dicuntur r 8 Pultiffine, et Plus 4 
furt futilitatis, fammægue levitatis. <p — 


5 De audiend. poet. Oper. tom. 2. pag. 19, 20. 
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orches of the furies, and the 3 were IEP by 
the firſt founders of policies only as | dugbears to 
gain a ſuperiority over weak minds “. 55 
In a word, the fabulous ages are now paſt, and 
if a poet muſt mot at preſent pretend to amuſe us 
with ſtories of gigantic cannibals, or of ſorcereſſes, 
who can transform men into the ſhape of beaſts; - 
neither muſt he expect us to indulge him in 80 5 
fected imitations of any other incredible marvels, 
wherewith ignorant and * generations th 
were ſeduced. * | . 
The only uſe, which can now be made of the 
ancient ſyſtem of theology, i is in the way of ſimilie, 
which is not inventing new tales of thoſe divinities, 
but merely alluding to the old. As theſe ſubjects 
make a great figure in the authors, we read during 
the courſe of education, and as the impreſſions, 
we receive in that early part of liſe, are very ſtrong 
and laſting, we cannot but feel pleaſure from the 
recalling ſuch images upon any new occaſion, We 
find Milton himſelf has made uſe of ſuch alluſions 
in this way, even while writing on a ſubject, which 
conſtantly preſents before our minds the abſurdity ' 
of thoſe ancient ſtories, But, as ſimilies, ſuch de- 
&criptions TY no more than to ſay, io has been 
repreſented — 
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a Jupiter, Neptu 
they are not introduced with the flatneſs of that 

formality ; juſt as when a modern poet begins with | 


an invocation to the muſe, it is only underſtood as 


à means of ayoiding a direct mention of himſelf, 
and anſwers to the uſe, which proſe authors make 


of the plural number for the fame purpoſe, 
Our author, I think, has made this uſe of Cech th 
ciznt fables with fome ; The modeſt grace 


of Dithyrambus on his firft accoſting the 


* 
a i this” 
ppears before his everlaſting me, ET ns 
Wy from his altar in th* embow'ring grove 
Of palmy Delos, or the hallow'd bound 
Of Tenedos, or Claros, where he hears 
His hymns and praiſes from the ſons of men, | 
He re- aſcends the high Olympian ſeats; *' © 
Such reverential awe his brow inveſts, 
' Diffufing o'er the glowing flow'r of youtly 


Neu- dignity and grace, 
B. 2. v.101. 


Again the ſimilie of Folus ſurrounded by the winds 
applied to the Grecian army upon their being 


drawn out to the firſt attack is very happily cho- 
ſen to fill the reader's mind with the ſtrongeſt image” 
of the ardour and impatience for the combat, where- 
with the general's orders are received. 
——Obedient to his will 


Ti h' appointed legions og from 5 tents 
| With 
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ine, or Apollo; —4 


Spartan 
chief is ee by this | iimilie into the deen 
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With ee Leonidas lads. 

So round their monarch in his ſtormy cave 
The winds aſſemble, from his ſable throne 
When /Eolus ſends forth his dread command 


To {well the main, or heav'n with. clouds de- 


5 form, 
Or bend the foreſt from the mountain $ brow. 
4, oi 7. 
In al eur aut our author was certainly 
confined by his ſubject, both from the nature of 
the action itſelf, and from the age, in which it 
paſſed, to decline all fabulous interpoſitions of their 


divinities in perſon, ar any — ſuch proturnatural - 


appearances. - 
Though ancient cragedianscould introduce their 
deities, and later times, as well as ancient, have 


brought on the ſtage the ghoſts of men departed ; 


whenever we now attend to ſuch repreſentations 
with ſeriouſneſs, it is out of regard to the writer, 


and the time, wherein he lived; but the revival of 


any ſuch incredible incidents would be treated 
with the utmoſt contempt and diſdain. Heroic 
poems bear ſo great a reſemblance to tragedy, that 
what is not to be admitted in this, cannot have 
place in the other without the greateſt abſurdity. 
And if it be here aſked, by what means then can a 
modern author attain the heights of epic poetry ; I 
anſwer by the ſame, as render Homer ſtill the firſt 
of poets; by juſt repreſentations of life and man- 
ners; by ſublime deſcriptions of natural objects; 
by — his action with the moſt ſtriking inci- 
M 2 dents, 
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dents, the condition of human affairs will ebe; x 
and above all by ſublimity of ſentiment. "5; 


. 11 
* 


Let it be conſidered, what «main 5am: 


pl eat the TOE of this deſcription. 


bin 
Ae al Hyperanthes led, 


With them Pandates, Intaphernith „ 


Hydarnes, Mindus. Violent, their amn 


With ſounding footſteps ſwept the ſtony way. 
So, where th* unequal globe in mountains ſwells 


A river pours its thundring ſurge between 


The ſteep-erected cliffs; tumultuous roll 


The torrents burſting o'er the pointed crags, 


The mountains roar, the marble channel foams. 


With obvious arms th' intrepid Greeks withſtand 
The dire encounter. Soon th' impetuous ſhock 
Of thouſands and of myriads ſhake the ground. 


Stupendous ſcene of terrour! Under hills, 
"Whoſe nodding ſummits vaulted o'er their heads, 


In unextinguiſhable fury join'd 

The dreadful conflict. With inverted trunks 

Obliquely bending from the ſhagged ridge 

The ſylvan horrours overſhade the fight. 

The ſhrill-mouth'd trumpet, and the N 1 
horn, 


Mixt with the craſh of intermingling penn 


The clanging ſhields, and war's diſcordant ſhouts 
Awake the echoes through the neighb' ring groves; 


And rocks and ſhores return the hideous ſound. 


B. 4. v. 560. 
Thi violent conflict: at length terminates _ 


+ 


3 _ Dang «+ 
Still blaz d the terrour of the Barb'rous "Is 
Before them fled the Perſians to the . 
All in a moment by the various bands > 
Of Greece ſurrounded. From the gulph profound 5 
Perdition here inevitable frowns, 
And there, incircled by a grove of ſpears, - 
They ſtand devoted hecatombs to Mars. = _ 
Now not a moment's interval delays* - - 28 
Their gen'ral doom, but down the Malian ſteep | 
Prone are they hurried to th* expanded arms 
Olf horrour riſing from the op' ning deep, 
And graſping all their numbers, as they fall. 
The dire confuſion, like a ſtorm, invades © 
The chafing billows ; loud reſounds the ſhore > 
And o'er whole troops by fell Bellona roll'd 
Ink one vaſt ruin from the craggy ridge, 
 Ofer all their arms and enſigns deep ingulph'd 
With hideous r roar the args for ever clos c. 
| B. 5. v. 70h. 
If we examine the whole courſe of the battles, 
in what proportion they riſe in confuſionandterrour, 
till they are carried to the utmoſt pitch of horrour, 
amazement, and deſtruction in that laſt aſſault, 
which brings on the cataſtrophe of the poem; 1 
think, we cannot refuſe allowing thoſe deſcriptions. 

a very eminent degree of that ſublime, which a- 
riſes from great and aſtoniſhing images. Nor ought 
ve here to forget the ſolemn ſacrifice to the muſes, 

1 Spartan cuſtom before battle, and all the reſt of 
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wherein the Greeks put a period to their: lives, and 


complete their glory. 


verſy this conſtitutes the trueſt, and the higheſt de- 


gree of the ſublime. Whatever pleaſure we may feel. 
from great and uncommon images, we muſt ac- 
knowledge, that every thing of that kind has the 
ſtrongeſt effect upon young and tender minds; 
whereas ſublimity of ſentiment will not only warm 


the heart in youth, but rivet jitſelf more ay! in 


the ſoul, as the judgment is matured by time and 


experience; in ſhort, will ever be conſidered as the 


laſt perfection of the human mind, as long as man- 
lineſs and Fa ſpirit ſhall have a name in the 


world. 


degrees of magnanimity appear in his principal 


perſonages, eſpecially the high ſpirit which ſhines 


forth in his Grecian worthies throughout their 


whole conduct, and moſt abundantly in their laſt 


fate ; but above all that eminent pitch of human 


virtue, which animates Leonidas, their chief, whoſe 


heroiſm, unmixt with the impetuoſity of boiſterous 


rage, ariſes not from the principles of ſimple va- 


lour and intrepidity only, but from the warmeſt 
zeal for the public ſafety, ſtrong affection for the 


| * 1 85 whom he * the 1 ho- 
nous, 


But ſublimity of ſentiment is the ſupreme excel- 
lence of a work of this kind: for without contro- 


To judge of our author's ſucceſs herein we mY 
review his characters, and conſider what exalted 
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ON POETRY. 


nours, and the juſteſt in gnatio 
oppreſſion. N 8 a 


cone on 


\HUSI have attempted according to my a- 8 


bility 


For this 8 have recited the precepts of critics, : 


and have compared the work with the moſt excel- 
lent poems of the like kind both of antiquity, and 
of our own nation. The reader will doubtleſs per- 


ceive, that this piece has ſuffered nothing in my o- 
pinion by the examination, have made of it. 


However I have endeavoured to expreſs my ſenti- 
ments in the moſt moderare terms, and as free, as 
poſſible, from any charge of partiality. Had I de- 


ſigned a panegyric, I might have delivered myſelf 
with more warmth upon many occaſions. Perhaps 


4 might have deſired the reader to compare this 


author with Milton in relation to the harmony of 
the numbers, with Virgil in point of charaQter, and 
even with Homer himſelf in 2 2 to —— of 


ſentiment. 
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